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Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me bless his holy name! 
_ Psalm 103. 1. 


Religious Thought and Activity: 
At Home and Abroad 


Dr. Robert Laws of Livingstonia, 
whose labors have been so richly blessed in 
Darkest Africa, is to be in America this 
summer, and will speak during the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Conference at North- 
field. ; 


Addressing ministers and fellow local 
preachers, Dr. A. S. Peake, president of the 
English Pritnitive Methodist Conference, 
said he liked to close a Sunday evening serv- 
ice with a hymn about heaven. “Not that 
we know much about heaven,’ he added, 
“but it is good to send the people home with 
high ideas.” 

“Don’t leave immortality out of your 
preaching,” he urged, “for it makes all the 
difference to a man whether he believes this 
life is all, or only a prelude!” 


Native churches in mission lands set a 
good standard in the matter of financial sup- 
port, according to the Rev. R. H. Evans of 
West Africa. 

“One native worker is supported for 
every 33 of the communicant membership, 
and our native workers themselves are sup- 
‘porting one for every ten, since practically 
every one is a tither,” he says. 

In 1928 it took about 1250 members of 
the church at home to support one mission- 
ary. 

When the World War was over the 
Slavic Christian Endeavor societies in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., decided to try to do something 
for their friends at home. The needed man 
was found, and in 1921 began his work as 


colporter in Czechoslovakia. He works in the 
villages of Czechoslovakia and in the agri- 
cultural country around, going from village 
to village and house to house proclaiming 
the gospel of Christ and selling Bibles and 
Testaments to the people. 

This work is entirely supported by Slavic 
Christian Endeavorers in Pittsburgh. 


Scattered all over this land there are 
countless thousands of sick folks lying on 
lonely hospital beds, away from home and 
loved ones. With many the future is un- 
certain. Not a few have never really heard 
the gospel, while others have delayed a per- 
sonal acceptance of Jesus Christ until now 
at the eleventh hour the dread operating ta- 
ble gives grave warning of the uncertainty 
of life. 

These fearful hearts are often groping for 
something solid upon which to rest their 
faith, Now they eagerly receive the Word 
of God, or a Gospel booklet. Have you ever 
shared in this personal ministry? 


Readjustment in China, involving the 
transfer of control of the work from the 
missionary to the local leaders, does not al- 
ways come about with understanding. 

“Now that the missionary has been re- 
lieved of the control of the work he is able 
to give his time to what is more important, 
namely, a spiritual ministry,” says Mr. Frank 
Barling of Chekiang. “I really and sin- 
cerely assure you that it has been no easy 
task to encourage the Chinese to hold the 
handles. Many prefer the missionary, some 
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misunderstand him and conclude his love for 
them has grown cold, whilst a few brand 
him as a shirker. Even leaders have re- 
marked, ‘Your burdens are lighter, ours are 
heavier.’ You see that really more grace is 
needed to decrease than to increase. Do pray 
that. abundant grace may be given to all in 
positions of responsibility in the church! 
Pray for the missionary, that his new min- 
istry may be more appreciated than his for- 
mer work of leading and controlling!” 


A papal commission for authentic in- 
terpretation of the code of canon law, of 
which Cardinal Gasparri is chairman, has 
decided that applicants for the annulment of 
marriage may no longer plead “conditions 
imposed prior to celebration of the rite,” ac- 
cording to an Associated Press report. 

According to the language of the decision 
this would mean that such scandalous annul- 
ments as that of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the former Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
from the Duke of Marlborough, in which 
parental pressure was pleaded on behalf of 
the wife, no longer would be availing. 

“Giornale d'Italia,” which is usually most 
reliably informed on ecclesiastical matters, 
says that the new ruling has been taken “in 
order to avoid abuses and close definitely a 
route which could easily seem to deceive the 
judges.” 


Everybody has wondered how the 
agreement between Mussolini and the papacy 
would affect Protestantism in Italy. An ex- 
change quotes from an article in “La 
Stampa,” a great political daily in Turin, 
an article of about 1200 words of careful 
legal argument upon this question. 

This expresses the conclusion that the 
new concordat ignores the Protestant church 
and leaves them all their former legal rights. 
Article 1 of the Italian Constitution says 
that the Roman Catholic religion is the re- 
ligion of the state. Italian lawyers hold 
that recent legislation has rendered that 
article practically obsolete. Now it has 
been reaffirmed. Other faiths are tolerated. 

“La Stampa” quotes from the Concordat: 
“In consideration of the sacred character of 
the Eternal City, the episcopal seat of the 
chief pontiff, the center of the Catholic 
world and the goal of pilgrimages, the Ital- 
ian government will take care to hinder in 
Rome anything that might be in contrast 
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with that character.” But it thinks this re- 4}. 


fers to past unpleasantnesses such as the? 


erection of a statue to Giordano Bruns) 


(burnt as a heretic February 17, 1600,) and{ 
other anticlerical action in the past under a} 
Liberal government, and perhaps some ex-- 
cesses of Protestant,’ “and especially Ameri-> 
can Protestant propaganda.” 


All is not plain sailing for Protestant; 


missions even under the American flag in}j 
the Philippines. A nasty case of bigotry and ll} 
smallmindedness is reported in the annual||} 
report of the Baptist mission in the Philip-+|| 


pines. | 
Last spring a campaign fund for a new/ 
mission hospital was inaugurated. The} 


goal is Ps. 100,000 from local sources, and | | 


the prospect of reaching this goal is good.} 
A seven-acre lot has already been purchased | 
on the Iloilo-Jara road. 


Jaro. 


The campaign aroused the ire of the Ro- | 
manist bishop, who proceeded to write a.| 


stirring pastoral letter to all the priests in: 


his diocese, instructing them to warn all of | 
their parishioners, in season and out of sea-|/ 
son, against contributing to the fund or help- | 
So far from | 
hurting the campaign, however, the letter | 


ing the campaign in any way. 


seems rather to have helped it. It adver- 


tised the campaign, for one thing, and then | 
it provoked some resentment on the part of | 
moneyed men, who did not like to be dic- | 


tated to in that fashion. 


Dr. Meyer is raising a fund to build an 


addition to the Capiz hospital. To help the 
campaign Mrs. Viturbo, a prominent young 
society matron, gave a recital, and the or- 
chestra of the private Roman Catholic 
school assisted. For helping a Protestant | 
institution the 
thereupon threatened to discipline the mem- 
bers of the orchestra. Learning of his in- 
tentions, the principal of the high school let 


him know on the quiet that if he disciplined | 
the pupils for such a cause he would see that | 
government recognition would be withheld | 
So nothing was done to the | 


from his school. 
musicians. However, the parish priest 
preached a vitriolic sermon against the Prot- 
estants and all their works, and threatened 
all who helped the mission hospital with a 
prolonged stay in purgatory. From all ac- 


i 


It is in a fine loca-.| 
tion, and easily accessible to Iloilo and|} 


Roman Catholic principal | 


counts the effect of the sermon was just the | 


pposite to that desired by the reverend fa- 
ther. It set all the town talking, and greatly 
jstimulated the interest in the campaign. 

) “The work is going forward, and will be 
jchecked neither by fear of hard problems 
jnor opposition, for Christ is our captain and 


i 


jthe infinite resources of almighty God are 


Putting First Things First. 


The “Chinese Christian Intelligencer” 
Hgives a report of the plans for self-control 
and self-support of a group of Chihli 
ichurches. They are not likely to split on 
tthe rock of too much organization, for the 
( eport states that “Each church should at 
jonce elect two committees, (1) a spiritual 
ycommittee, (2) a financial committee.” 
| “The spiritual committee shall consist of 
‘from two to five members, who shall meet at 
least once a month. They shall stress: first, 
prayer. The chairman of the committee 
shall on each Sunday ask each member of 
‘the church if he has faithfully observed the 
‘duty of morning and evening prayer. If 
‘not, he shall exhort him to greater faithful- 
ness. The committee shall see to the form- 
ing of prayer groups to pray at concerted 
‘times, each man at his own home. Second, 
‘they shall emphasize Bible study. Study 
groups shall be formed, each man to study 
at his own home; and these groups shall 
meet once a week to be examined by the 
chairman of the spiritual committee. Every 
church officer must join one of these groups. 
The course of study recommended is the 
Gospels and Acts. Some special phase of 
truth should be selected by each group, such 
‘as, the incarnation, the crucifixion, the resur- 
rection, the parables, the miracles, the dis- 
courses of Jesus, or some particular book. 
Third, the committee shall promote family 
worship, in the hope of having whole fami- 
lies led to Christ. Fourth, the committee 
shall promote evangelism, inducing members 
to devote a certain amount of time to this 
work in the form either of individual or of 
group evangelistic work. Every January 
and July the members engaged should report 
the results of their work to the chairman, 
who reports to the pastor, the pastor to the 
presbytery, and the presbytery to the synod.” 
After this simple, earnest consideration of 
their main object, the writer of the report 
gives about four lines to the matter of 
finance ! 


i Putting First Things First. 
es 
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When we question the value of life; 
when our sense of duty grows faint 
through self-indulgence; in suffering and 
failure; in times of happiness and suc- 
cess; in our days of labor and our nights 


of rest; in the freedom of youth and the 
weariness of old age; in the hour of 
death, and in the day of judgment,— 


Good Lord, be with us! 


Color in Bible Bindings. 


The world is becoming more colorful. 
Objects and materials always made in black 
or somber hues now take on a gayer aspect. 

The humble kitchen stove, as befitting the 
serious and humdrum rdle it plays in life, 
has always been arrayed in ebon blackness. 
Lately, like a saucy jade, it has gone to the 
other extreme by appearing in snowy white. 
The pots and pans and other kitchen uten- 
sils, at first aghast at this effrontery, have 
promptly followed its example. Not to be 
outdone, they now greet us in nile green, 
copenhagen blue and canary yellow. This 
riot of color has imparted such an air of 
gaiety to the kitchen that it no longer seems 
a place of such drudgery as of old. 

All about us are similar evidences of the 
world’s resolve to free itself from dolorous 
shades and don more youthful and sprightly 
tints. Automobiles, boats, buildings, foun- 
tain pens, cameras, clothing, all vie with each 
other in greeting their prospective users in 
friendly colored dress. 

And now people are asking, “Why must 
the Bible always be bound in black?” Some 
weeks ago this question was asked by a 
prominent New York clergyman, and as if 
in echo a bishop of the English church re- 
peats the query almost in the precise words. 
The point is well taken, for the Bible of all 
objects should be the last to be bound in 
black. It contains the gospel of good news, 
the happiest message ever given to mankind: 
why then should it be dressed in sad-colored 
garments ? 

Publishers are alert to supply every need, 
so Bibles too are already to be had in glad- 
some colors. Shop windows here and there 
display beautifully bound Oxford Bibles in 
red, blue, purple, rose, white, and other 
cheerful shades. What a departure from 
precedent, yet how sensible, and how much 
in keeping with the spirit of the times! 
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Promoting Christian Education. 


A summarized statement of the situations 
in the social order which Christian education 
has to consider is given by Dr. William 
Chalmers Covert in his annual report as 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. They embrace: 

1—The expanded order of modern living; 
extended horizons of life; discoveries and 
achievements in physics and chemistry; new 
dimensions of life affecting religious con- 
cepts and calling for recognition and spir- 
itual interpretation and treatment ; 

2—A revolutionized teaching world in 
which church youth spend five days of every 
school week; 

3—A secularized atmosphere in the edu- 
cational world, due to the overwhelming in- 
fluence of a public school system built upon 
the theory that church and state must keep 
their functions mutually exclusive, working 
to keep the Bible out of the schoolhouse and 
public education neutral in religion; 

4—A break in the unity and spirituality of 
modern home life; development by a ma- 
chine age of decentralizing influences in or- 
ganized society; speed and power and me- 
chanical inventions disintegrating all social 
units, including the home; Bible study and 
prayer life increasingly difficult; 

5—An appalling ignorance of the Bible 
throughout the church, with a tragic Biblical 
illiteracy overwhelming the present genera- 
tion of young people; 

6—Difficulties of finding teachers and of- 
ficers who have a vision of educational pos- 
sibilities for this generation; inability or un- 
willingness of teachers to handle approved 
lesson methods, thereby short-circuiting no- 
blest ideals in Christian education; 

7—Destructive theories in psychology and 
philosophy current in the educational world, 
overturning the foundations of validity for 
faith, denaturing the Christian religion, de- 
spiritualizing knowledge; 

8—Discoveries by reverent scholarship of 
illuminating and corroborative material, re- 
sults of archeology and hieroglyphic inter- 
pretations setting about the Holy Scriptures 
today a flood of new light. 

After years of careful and prayerful work, 
preceded by wide research study in the field 
of spiritual culture and character-making, 
and followed by experimentation in which 
the materials were put through the testing 
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process of the classroom, the Age-group 
Program of the Board is confidently placed 
in the hands of the faithful teachers of the 
church. These new Westminster depart- — 
mental graded materials are Christian in 
purpose, and designed to develop Christian 
character and a Christian social order. 


THE LITTLE MOUNTAIN MAID 
OF RUGBY. 


James D. Burton, OAKDALE, TENN. 


Rugby is a little village in the Tennessee 
mountains founded by Thomas Hughes, the 
English author. Living on the outskirts of | 
Rugby was a little mountain maid who kept - 
house for her father. Her mother was dead, 
and the little girl had to do the cooking for 
her father and brother, who worked at day 
labor. She did not live on the main high-~ 
way, and few visitors ever called at her 
home. Her work and responsibilities were 
heavy for a child of her age. She was 
bright, beautiful, and promising, but had 
had only two years of schooling. She was 
a child of nature, listening to the birds sing 
in the early morning hours and to the chat- 
tering mountain streams about her home. 

In Rugby lived a good Christian woman, 
who was a teacher in the Morgan County - 


Consolidated Daily Vacation Bible school, — 


into which were gathered scores of moun- 
tain boys and girls. This Christian lady 
thought of the little girl back in the hills, 
without a mother and having a hard time. 
She visited the child in her home, and in- 
vited her to the vacation Bible school. The 
girl’s father demurred. He was not sure of 
her safety, and furthermore did not know 
what a vacation Bible school was for, any- 
way. And she was needed in the home to 
work. 

The Christian lady asked that the girl 
might be permitted to attend just one day. 
This was finally granted. 

Early and bright one summer morning the 
girl was on her way to the county vacation 
Bible school. She had gotten up at four 
o’clock in the morning to cook her father’s 
breakfast and to get ready for the school. 
She had prepared her own lunch to take 
with her to school. She walked seven miles 
that day in going to and from her home to 
a point on the main highway where the 
school bus would transport her 20 miles to 
the school at Burrville. The Morgan 
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county public school board had granted, 
free of charge, the use of their auto school 
busses in transporting these mountain chil- 
dren to the vacation Bible school, and here 
the bus was playing an important réle in the 
life of this little girl of Rugby. She was 
given free transportation on the bus to and 
from the school. It was a new world for 
her! 

That day in the vacation Bible school 
was an event in her life. Here she found 
friendly teachers, recreation, and study. Of 
course she liked it, and wanted to return. 


S 


< ES 


Busy learning the Three R’s at Kwato, New Guinea. 


When she got home that evening she told 
her father all about the Bible school, the nice 
people she had met, and the program of the 
day. Her father became interested. She 
asked him for permission to continue in the 
school, and her father being now satisfied 
that it was a good thing, granted her re- 
quest. 

For two weeks this little mountain maid of 
Rugby got up at four o’clock mornings, 
cooked breakfast, prepared her lunch to take 
with her, and walked seven miles through 
sun and rain to catch the bus for the Mor- 


gan County Consolidated Vacation Bible 
School, where she took the regular work of 
the school. 

The day the writer visited the school, 
which was being conducted in the high 
school building, this girl was called to the 
blackboard to do some work. It was pa- 
thetic to hear her say: 

“T can’t write very good!” 

A sympathetic instructor guided her in 
this exercise. 

At the recess period the writer inquired 
of the child: “Do you like the school work?” 


Rev. Charles W. Abel plans 
to be in America this sunvmer. 


“Oh, fine!” she replied. 
to be here!” 

I thought of the long hours of work she 
had been doing each morning, and of the 
chores to be done upon her return each eve- 
ning, of the seven-mile walk each day, and 
many other hardships and limitations too 
numerous to mention. And under these con- 
ditions she was happy to be present and to 
take part in the Bible school! What a con- 
trast to others in more favored sections who 
do not avail themselves of their opportu- 
nities ! 


“T am so happy 
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In addition to the vacation Bible schools 
there are scores of mission Sunday schools 
organized, which are meeting every Sunday. 
These are gathering in neglected boys and 
girls, such as the little maid of Rugby, for 
Bible instruction. Many stories could be 
written about the ones who attend these 
schools. This effort reaches places of need 
and promise. 

The Tennessee mountains are experiencing 
a rapid and widespread development at this 
time along economic, industrial, educational, 
and social lines, and it is important that the 
inhabitants residing here shall justly and 
fairly share in this progress. Through the 
work of the Presbyterian church, in its ex- 
tension program, higher standards and finer 
ideals are being achieved, and a keener in- 
terest stimulated among the people in reli- 
gious and educational effort. Contact, confi- 
dence, and cooperation are characteristic of 
the movement. 


MOSTLY STATISTICAL. 


Married missionary students on fur- 
lough are provided for in a new apart- 
ment house now being erected at the 
Kennedy School of Missions at Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 

The structure is a three-story building, 
and it will have 12 apartments ranging from 
two to five rooms each, which will be com- 
pletely furnished. In the basement there 
will be a playroom and a schoolroom for the 
children of the missionary families. 

Only a nominal rental will be charged. 
The total cost of the building, $100,000, has 
been already subscribed. 

As many as 14 missionaries have attended 
the Kennedy School the past year. They 
have had to find accommodations for their 
families off the campus. 

The new opportunities in Latin America 
have led this school to offer a special course 
on Latin America next fall. 


Twenty-five years ago Dr. J. Fairman 
Preston of the Southern Presbyterian church 
landed in Mokpo, Korea, and started work. 

At this time there were only half a dozen 
scattered groups of Christians in all this 
field, and but a handful of local Christians, 
few of whom had been baptized. Homes 
were built and a dispensary, hospital, boys’ 
and girls’ school and work started, while 


the preaching of the gospel in the country © 


villages and towns was pressed constantly. 


After 25 years of seed sowing and reaping | 
there are now in South Chulla Province not }} 
six groups of Christians, but 55 organized — 
churches with elders and officers, and 250 | 
unorganized groups of Christians each with |} 
ordained native . : 


a church building, 21 
preachers in this province alone, all sup- 


ported by the native Christians, while more | 


than 122 other helpers and colporters and 
Bible women labor in this section. 


The Evangelical Seminary of Mexico, 
located in Mexico City, sends a copy of the 


president’s report for 1928 which indicates |} 


a year of varied activity and much encour- 
agement. 


an administrator, Dr. J. P. Hauser. 


The seminary year was divided into two || 


terms of four and a half months each. There 


was also a special three months’ course, and _ 


a Bible institute lasting ten days. 

Twenty-nine students were enrolled in all, 
with 37 more in the Bible Institute. 
represent all the evangelical denominations. 

Classes in sacred music, both vocal and 
instrumental, are included in the curriculum. 
It is desired that students should if possible 
learn to play the organ and direct choirs and 
congregational singing. 


Definite work and responsibility in the — 


churches and missions in and around 
Mexico City are another feature of the 
course. The seminary seems in all ways to 


incorporate the best practices of the semi- | 
naries and Bible Institutes of this country. | 


More than a Million Gained! 
The annual religious census of the United 


States compiled by Dr. H. K. Carroll and | 
published in the “Christian Herald” shows | 


unusual gains in 1928 nearly all along the 
line, with a total increase of 1,115,000 com- 
municants. 
increases in the number of new ministers 
and churches. 

The total of communicants 
given as 49,709,150; of ministers 222,202; 
and of churches 238,371. 

The larger denominations are tabulated as 
follows: 

Communicants Gains 

17,095,844 360,153 


4,614,097 22,093 
3,823,660 58,659 


Roma Catholic. v)-\.<tentes se 
Methodist Episcopal 
Southern Baptist 


The administration is carried on | 
by a president, Dr. William A. Ross, and | 


They || 


There were also encouraging | 


in 1928 is | 


i 


Gospel Work among the Mormons. 
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National Baptist (Col.) 3,515,542 262,173 
Methodist Episcopal, South 2,580,885 12,923 
Presbyterian, U. S. A. ..... 1,918,974 33,247 
| Disciples of Christ ......... 1,538,692 57,316 
\Northern Baptist .......... 1,419,883 27,063 
| Protestant Episcopal ....... 1,215,383 24,445 
mC@ongregationalist <......... 928,558 13,860 
Waited Wutheran os... 914,395 23,724 
Whurches of Christ ;....... 433,714 115,777 


A survey of the above leads one to re- 
flect on the weakness of such statistics in so 


far as the Romanist and other denomina- 


tions are not calculated on the same basis. 


| The gains in the larger Protestant churches 


seem pitifully small. The Friends (four 
bodies) show a decrease of over a thousand 
members, and a few other smaller denomina- 


| tions also declined. 


It is encouraging to have this favorable 


| quantitative record of the churches, but how 
much more cheering would be a qualitative 


survey that showed advance in Bible knowl- 
edge and living, and in evangelic zeal, based 
upon love and loyalty to Jesus Christ! 
What, we would ask, is the spiritual condi- 
tion and activity of church members as com- 
pared with former years? 


AUTO GOSPEL WORKERS 
WANTED! 
About 500,000 people in Mormon-land are 
practically untouched by any true gospel 
work but that of the Utah Gospel Mission of 


Cleveland. This has now been in operation 


for 28 years, covering the region of about 


- 200 x 800 miles five and a half times. They 


have had 413,000 persons at special meet- 
ings, have made 430,000 careful gospel calls, 
have used about 35 million pages of gospel 
print, and have sold or given away 40,000 
Bibles and Testaments. Their traveling 
would equal six times around the globe, 
with three calls to the mile, 71 pages of 


print at a call, and a Bible or other Chris- 


fornia, and south into Mexico. 


tian book at every tenth home. 

The field reaches from Utah into adjoin- 
ing states, and up into Canada, west to Cali- 
About 2300 


emissaries of both kinds of Mormonism are 


bringing this cult to our doors all the time 


all over our country and largely in other 


Christian lands. About fifty new organiza- 
tions of members are formed yearly in this 
country. There are probably about 1800 
such in operation outside of Utah. Western 
Mormonism collects some $4,000,000 of tith- 


ing yearly, and the Josephite kind is getting 
many of its members to turn over all their 
property to its organization in the steward- 
ship plan. 

But other results of the system are far 
more dangerous than even these. Sowing 
dragon’s teeth of doctrine over the world 
about the Christian ministry and churches 
as false and working only for money, etc., 
and concerning every element of Christian 
belief, by the voice of all its emissaries and 
by thousands of tons of deceptive printed 
matter, largely left in unsuspecting homes, 
here is the greatest menace of Mormonism. 
Mormonism is in deadly battle with nearly 
all the religious truths of the Bible and the 
Christian church. It teaches many gods 
with fleshly bodies, sex, wives, and raising 
children in their heaven, of whom Christ 
was the first baby of Adam-god and Eve: 
teachings as evil as any in heathenism, and 
calling for the gospel quite as much. 

Dr. Carroll reports a Mormon gain in 
both bodies of over 25,000 adherents in 1928, 
so any idea that Mormonism is dying out is 
hardly correct. The system has doubled in 
25 years, and now claims a total of 670,000 
adherents. Practically every new convert 
had been a member of the Christian church. 
Proper information might have saved them 
from the snare of Mormonism. 

The western work of the Utah Gospel 
Mission is threefold. “First, colporter work, 
in which we aim to visit every home with 
half an hour or so of personal religious con- 
versation, explaining and awakening interest 
in the special printed matter which we then 
give them, and seeking to meet the spiritual 
needs of all as best we can. Second, Bible 
work, in which during these same calls we 
endeavor to supply every home with the 
Word of God and to awaken a fixed purpose 
for its daily, devotional, rational use. We 
also have gospel song books, and sometimes 
other books for sale. Third, evangelistic 
work, in which we seek to hold one or more 
meetings in every settlement, at which the 
great fundamentals of religious truth, life 
and duty are emphasized and personal deci- 
sions for eternity are urged. All our 
workers are unsalaried, to avoid Mormon 
prejudice.” 

Six more adaptable, sacrificial, Christ- 
like men, of any effective age, are wanted to 
man the outfits for the year beginning this 
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June. 
in auto wagons. Men who can serve one or 
more years without return beyond all ex- 
penses are most useful. Such men, or per- 
sons who can suggest such, are invited to 
write details at once to the Utah Gospel 
Mission, 9277 Amesbury Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mormonism sends out over a thou- 
sand emissaries a year to spread itself: shall 
we not send the light back? Mormon mis- 
sionaries have to find their own expenses 
and give two years to the work. 

Rey. John D. Nutting of Cleveland is the 
brains and dynamo of the Utah Gospel Mis- 
sion. He was formerly a minister in Salt 
Lake City, and has had the burden of Mor- 
monism on his soul for 38 years. 


Workers travel from place to place 


THE RABBI’S FEAST OF THE LAW. 
Rey. S. B. Rowoip, PALESTINE. 

It was at the feast of Simhat Torah, “the 
rejoicing of the Law,” the last day of Tab- 
ernacles. We were told by one of our dear 
friends, an orthodox Jew who nevertheless 
loves the Lord, that an old orthodox rabbi, 
also a friend of ours, was ill. We hastened 
to call and see him. 

We found him walking about restlessly in 
his room. We asked him: 

“Are you ill? You are not able to go to 
the synagogue?” 

He answered hesitatingly: “Yes—No—.” 

We had a most extraordinary two hours’ 
talk with him. He seemed to unburden him- 
self. 

“You missionaries will have to change 
your textbooks when dealing with us Jews.” 

We said: “We have no textbooks. Our 
textbook is the Bible, the Old and New Tes- 
taments.” 


Record of Christian Work. 


Auto wagons and mission- 
aries of the Utah Gospel Mis- 
sion. Photo taken last year. 


He said: “You know in former times we | 
We knew | 
We | 
knew nothing of the real work of Paul. We | 
kissed and hugged the scroll of the Law | 
(Torah), and danced with it to our heart’s | 
We even worked ourselves up into | 
a joyful ecstasy, which for a time made us | 
But now we have assumed a || 
We have read and studied the |} 
New Testament, and now we are afraid even | 
to touch the Law. This is our great festi- ‘} 
val, Simhat Torah, and as you see I did not 
. . Thad a restless — 


did not read the New Testament. 
nothing about Jesus, about his claims. 


content. 


feel happy. 
new attitude. 


go to the synagogue. . 


night over it. I am simply afraid to go.” 


We asked: “Why are you afraid to go? 


What has happened ?” 


He said: “You know, as soon as I come | 
to the synagogue I shall have my usual hon- 1 
ored place, and I shall be obliged to take the 
sacred scroll of the Torah from the ark, and | 
shall have to dance with it, while I am | 


afraid to touch it.” 


His face darkened, and in a low voice he | 
I have begun this our | 
great festival by cheating myself and cheat- || 
ing my friends in the synagogue, by pretend- | 


said: “Think of it! 


ing to be ill.” 

We asked: “Why do you do it when it 
does not give you peace?” 

He said: “I thought of the two evils I 
would choose the lesser, but I made a mis- 
take. They are both the same. But I dare 
not touch the sacred scroll, for it terrifies 
me. I saw as it were, the whole night in 
fiery letters, ‘Cursed be he that confirmeth 
not all the words of this law to do them’ 
(Deuteronomy 27.26). My whole life has 


been wasted! I read it thousands of times, | 


The Rabbi’s Feast of theta. 
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but now it has come in a way where it gives 
me no peace.” 

The whole argument was touching. He 
quoted from the epistle, “Moreover the law 
entered, that the offence might abound.” 

It seemed we were helpless in our rea- 
soning with this agonizing soul. We pointed 
out to him that he had read only half the 
text; why not read the whole of it? ‘“More- 
over the law entered that the offence might 
abound, but where sin abounded grace did 
much more abound, that as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so grace might reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life by 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” (Romans 5. 20, 21.) 
But he simply silently shook his venerable 
head. 

What surprised us most was that when 
we thought we could help our friend by read- 
ing to him Jeremiah 31. 31-33, “I will put 
my law in their inward parts,” he said: 
~ *T can understand you Christians having 
your Lord as something spiritual within 
you, but you cannot have the Law within 
you . . . That Law must remain an ex- 
ternal taskmaster.” 
| We pointed out that St. Paul is right: 
“The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth 
life” ; “Where the Spirit of the Lord is there 
is liberty.” We read verse 34: “They shall all 
know me from the least unto the greatest of 
them, saith the Lord, for I will forgive their 
iniquities and I will remember their sin no 
more,” pointing out that there is a free par- 
don which is followed by the gift of the 
knowledge of God. 

Our friend was overwhelmed by the fear 
of the Law. He could not see the great love 
‘of God so wonderfully revealed in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. This great fear was, how one 
could see Jesus if he is God, and live. We 
pointed out to him that Paul was spiritually 
dead when he saw Jesus: he could not see, 
he could not hear, he could not speak, but 
he received new life from the resurrected 
‘Christ. 
crucified with Christ. Nevertheless I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the 
Jife which I now live in the flesh I live by 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me” (Galatians 2.20). 

We keenly felt our helplessness. Here is 
‘an agonizing soul, who knows the truth and 
feels it, but somehow has not the liberty of 
a child. 


It is that which Paul meant: “I am. 


TROPHIES OF GRACE. 
Conversion of a Japanese. 
REPORTED BY F, ParRorr. 


Yotaro Miyamoto when 17 years of age 
made friends with a young man of his vil- 
lage, aged 24. In the same village there 
lived a dissolute character who robbed and 
terrified everyone. Particularly did this man 
rob and terrorize Miyamoto and his friend. 

So desperate did matters become that 
these two youths feared that he would kill 
them. They accordingly determined to do 
away with the man. Miyamoto’s friend, be- 
ing the elder of the two, made up his mind 
that Miyamoto should do the deed. He knew 
that the younger man was unaware of the 
penalty he would have to incur when it was 
discovered that he had committed the mur- 
der. 

Miyamoto’s friend planned to give Miya- 
moto a dinner and make him drunk. It was 
while he was in this condition that the two 
hid themselves and waited for their tormen- 
tor to approach. When he did so Miyamoto 
shot him, and he died. 

The friends ran away, but were arrested. 
The elder man was, as a result of investiga- 
tion, sentenced to death, while Miyamoto 
was sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
He was sent to a convict prison, where he 
became acquainted with desperadoes who 
were planning to escape from the prison. 
Disagreements amongst them and others re- 
sulted in a riot. 

There was at this time a Christian gov- 
ernor of the prison, and he had shortly be- 
fore given every prisoner a copy of the New 
Testament. Miyamoto was one who re- 
ceived a copy. He put the book up on a 
shelf as he was not interested in reading it. 

During the riot in the prison the New 
Testament, which Miyamoto had forgotten, 
fell from the shelf, striking him on the head 
and falling at his feet. In picking the book 
up he found it open, and his eyes fell on the 
words, “Come unto me!’”’ He read the words 
over and over again, becoming more and 
more impressed by them. When the riot 
was over he said to himself: 

“Who is ‘me’? Is there any great man 
who will send such an invitation to an in- 
habitant of a gaol?” 

He went to bed, but in the night he was 
awakened, and immediately the words “Come 
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unto me” again came into his mind. He de- 
termined that he would ask the governor 
who “me” was. 

Next day he petitioned for an interview 
with the governor. In answering his ques- 
tion, the governor said: 

“The words are the words of Jesus Christ 
the son of God, who died upon the cross of 
Calvary to save you from your sins. Be- 
lieve Jesus Christ and his teaching, and God 
will forgive you! You must carefully read 
your Bible and you will understand your 
need of repentance.” 

Miyamoto said to the colporter to whom 
he told the story of his conversion that he 
felt then that he was a sinner. He now tried 
reading the New Testament, but since he 
found so much in it that he could not under- 
stand he again placed it on the shelf, and 
the incident for the time being passed out of 
his mind. 

One day a fresh event occurred which for- 
ever changed his life. Miyamoto’s younger 
brother, aged 14, was at that time a high 
school student. When he received an hon- 
ors certificate jealous students taunted him 
with the fact that his brother was a felon 
in gaol. His parents saw his distress, and 
his father said: 

“T will write to my disgraced son.” 

He did so and told how disgraced the 
whole family were, and added: 

“Mine is the blame, for when you were 
ten years of age I was poor, too poor to give 
you an education. I sent you into the world 
to earn your own living, and you met evil 
companions and fell into sinful habits and 
committed crime. I shall not be here when 
you return home, and this is possibly my 
last letter to you. I beg you to become con- 
verted before you come home again. Re- 
member we anxiously wait for your return, 
though I feel sure that I shall not be here to 
welcome you!” 

Reading this letter Miyamoto could not 
refrain from tears, and asked himself, “Is 
there a more undutiful son than I am?” 

All prisoners’ correspondence is examined 
by prison officials. After Miyamoto’s letter 
came from his father Miyamoto was recom- 
mended to the governor for clemency. Dur- 
ing an interview with the governor the 
young man confessed his sins to God. From 
that day he became an earnest reader of the 
Bible. His prison life was no longer a bur- 


Record of Christian Work. | 


den. He worked and behaved in an exem-_ 
plary manner, and some time afterwards re- 
ceived a good conduct certificate from the 
governor. Later, by special imperial am-; 
nesty, he was pardoned and left gaol for his . 
home, only to find that his parents were both | 
dead. His first act was to build up his fa- 
ther’s grave with the money he had saved 
while in prison. He joined his brother in a 
mat-making business, which is rapidly be- 
coming prosperous. He recently contem- 
plated moving to another place, but the men 
of his own village asked him to remain as a_ 
model to their young men. His fellow-vil- | 
lagers say: 

“We may believe Christianity if it be | 
Miyamoto’s.” 

In relating the above story to the colpor- | 
ter, Miyamoto added: 

“All glory be to our Lord Jesus, who/} 
saved me and ordereth all things for our | 
good !” 

Mr. Endo, the colporter, reports that in'} 
visiting the village where Miyamoto lives | 
he sold 400 copies of the Scriptures, though || 
the village only contains 430 houses,—a | 
striking testimony to the influence of Miya-— 
moto, who accompanied him in his house- ; 
to-house visitation—“The Bible in the | 
World.” 


The Story of Toriram. 

Rev. J. S. MacKay, D. D., Inp1a. 
About four years ago, in company with 
an Indian worker a village farmer appeared | 
at our tent door, and it was announced that | 
he wished to renounce Hinduism and be») 
baptized. 
He was rather past mid-life, and though | 
quite illiterate was strong, bright, and in. . 
telligent-looking. He had listened to Chris- | 
tian preaching and teaching a number of’ 
times, and though his knowledge of Chris- | 
tianity was not extensive it was finally | 
thought best to baptize him. | 
There was little to indicate that he was a 
man of unusual power or influence in the 
community, but it turned out that he was; 
then regarded as the leader and the most in- 
fluential man of his caste in that district. | 
His judgment in matters of public interest 
was much sought after, and though his; 
farm was sufficiently large to keep him fully 
occupied, so frequently was his wise counsel | 
in demand that he spent most of his time 
traveling about adjusting difficulties among 


en 


Trophies of Grace. 
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his people. He was a man of violent temper, 
yet, strangely enough, one of his special 
gifts appears to have been an ability to 
make peace between individuals and com- 
munities at variance with each other,—a 
gift we sometimes covet for use in our grow- 
ing Christian church. 

Effort was made to keep in touch with 
him in his remote village, and frequent visits 
were made during the months that followed 
his baptism, resulting almost invariably in 
finding he was away from home, engaged in 
some work that concerned his caste people. 

A year after his baptism, while touring a 
few miles from his home, he appeared one 
day at our tent accompanied by two friends, 
to whom he had given Christian instruction 
as best he could, and with beaming face he 
informed us they had come seeking Chris- 
tian baptism. Long prayerful conversation 
followed, and they were received into the 
church. Later several others prepared 
largely by the same teacher were also re- 
ceived. 

In speaking to the two friends, who had 
found difficulty in giving expression .to their 
faith, after seeking to teach them how to 
pray he remarked: 

“You should have said you wished to be- 
come Christians because Jesus has clothed 
himself with your sins,’—surely an original 
and arresting statement for a humble village 
man to make! 

After he had gone a Hindu servant asked 
if he was the man who but a year ago had 
become a Christian himself, adding that he 
looked so radiantly happy he did not know 
him. One-time enemies expressed their 
amazement that a man who was formerly so 
passionate, since becoming a Christian had 
grown so comparatively gentle. Men re- 
spected his convictions, and in public gather- 
ings openly defended him in refusing to take 
part in excessive drinking and other objec- 
tionable customs. 

Like many another Indian convert, how- 
ever, Toriram has had to endure his day of 
persecution. A few months later, after at- 
tending a Sunday morning service at the tent 
on one of our tours, he was seen to drink 
tea with one of our Christian workers. AlI- 
though he was of so called low caste origin, 
this was a sin that could not be condoned by 
his people. The news spread like wildfire 
that Toriram, their head man, was defiled, 


A longing heart but an empty shrine! Send- 
ing this from Austria, a missionary of the 


European Christian Mission says: “This 

child worshiper seeks the Saviour, but there 

is no one here to tell the children of the love 
of Jesus.” 


not so much because he had renounced Hin- 
duism, or even because he had professed 
himself to be a Christian: he had eaten and 
drunk with a Christian, and that was unpar- 
donable. He was forthwith informed by 
other caste leaders that his presence would 
no longer be welcome in their gatherings,— 
a crushing blow to a proud man who had 
hitherto been almost universally respected 
among them. 

Then a new difficulty arose. Being their 
head man a legal meeting of the caste could 
not be held without him, and a deputation 
came asking him to be present. 

The natural reply was: “How can I come 
when you regard me as defiled?” 

“But,” it was argued, “if you do not come 
we cannot hold a legal meeting.” 

A compromise was effected, and he agreed 
to go, though under different circumstances. 
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Formerly when he appeared among them, as 
with Job, “the young men saw him and hid 
themselves, and the aged arose and stood 
up.” Now he is greeted with scorn and de- 
rision,—‘“Behold the Christian coming, etc.!” 

Westerners, however sympathetic, cannot 
fully appreciate the pain and the shame a 
man in India has to bear in being thus pub- 
licly dishonored in trying to follow Jesus 
Christ, but to this poor villager it is infi- 
nitely harder to bear than the fact that men 
have persistently tried, and almost succeeded, 
to dispossess him of his land and home. He 
has grieved and suffered day by day until he 
has wasted away, and looks thin and hag- 
gard and prematurely old. 

Notwithstanding all he has endured, Tori- 
ram is still bright of countenance and firm 
of faith in the Saviour of men, and recently 
he has had the joy of having one of his 
brothers become a Christian and the remain- 
ing one an earnest inquirer. Our hope and 
prayer is that he may remain steadfast, and 
by patiently bearing his reproach enrich and 
strengthen those who look to him for guid- 
ance and leadership.—“Central India Torch.” 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


When temptation knocks at the door, 
send prayer to open it!—Dorothy Dix. 


A native Bulu (West Africa). proverb 
says: “Mimvane nlo: sone mebo,”’ which be- 
ing translated is, “Good intentions in your 
head, the grave at your feet!” 

This is the Bulu’s terse way of saying that 
the grave may catch you before you can 
catch up with your good intentions. 


The greatest test of faith comes to us 
when life shows its worst side, and it comes, 
I think, supremely in old age, when the 
whole temptation of life is to feed on mem- 
ory instead of hope. The greatest witness 
of faith is old age which has still the for- 
ward look.—Dr. S. M. Berry. 


The spiritual life has a few great and 
commanding words. One of them is faith. 
One of them is love. One of them is peace. 
These words have an astonishing power of 
survival. They survive the attacks of ene- 
mies, they survive the superficiality of 
friends, they survive that difficult experience 
of being passed from lip to lip until one 
would think they would be worn threadbare 
by constant use—Dr. Lynn Harold Hough. 


There will be no instruction without 
dogma. Doctrine is only accepted and fixed | 
truth,—the ground of all precept, the reason | 


of all sentiment, the basis of all logic, the at- 'I} 


mosphere of all enduring affection. If you ° 


never preach doctrine you will never quicken ||} 


life. The truth as it is in Jesus, line upon 1 
line, precept upon precept, is the one trans- 
forming, cumulative, creative dynamo of | 
God’s mighty renewal energy for men and | 
churches.—Dr. Wallace Radcliffe. 


Men may discredit the Word of God | 
by a theory, but it is not being discredited | 
by archeological facts. . . Not a single | 
statement of fact in the Bible has been dis- | 
credited by scientific archeological research | 
in the one hundred years of its existence. | 


. It is because statements of fact in || 


the Bible are not discredited by archeological i) 
facts that, as a distinguished critic and ar- || 
cheologist of America recently remarked: 

“All the field men in Bible archeology tend_}} 
constantly to become more and more con- 
servative.” } 

The trustworthiness of the ancient docu- — 
ments has become almost axiomatic with | 
them.—Dr. Melvin Grove Kyle. 


The most effectual way of securing the | 
confidence and love of children, and of ac- . 
quiring an ascendency over them, is by sym- 
pathizing with them in their childlike hopes 
and fears, joys and sorrows, in their ideas, 
their fancies, and even in their caprices, in 
all cases where duty is not concerned. We 
must go to them by entering into their 
world: they cannot come to us by entering | 
into ours. They have no experience of it, 
and cannot understand it. But we have had | 
experience of theirs, and can enter it if we | 
choose; and in that way we bring ourselves 
near to them.—Jacob Abbott. 


The ignorance of the Bible among || 
present-day people, young and old, is appall- 
ing. It is nothing short of a spiritual trag- 
edy that the Bible has passed out of practical 
use in increasing thousands of homes. Chil- 
dren and young people are coming into 
leadership and influence in life without that 
directive and inspiring power which a love 
for and a knowledge of the Scriptures so 
generally brings. A renaissance of Bible 
knowledge is needed. The church must see 
to it that this great body of spiritual truth 
gathering about the personality and saving 


Current Thought. 


power of Jesus Christ is seized upon by all 


our teaching organizations with their highly 


developed. educational methods. 


She must 


see to it that by these modern methods the 


Bible is put into the hearts and homes of 
the spiritually illiterate everywhere.—Dr. 
William C. Covert. 


To Meet the Needs of Today. 
“The need of today,” says Rev. Carl H. 
Elmore, minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Englewood, New Jersey, “is for 
men who will transcend their calling in 


sensing the issues of their generation and 


who will meet them in extraordinary ways.” 
Such a man, Mr. Elmore explained, was 
Shamgar, of whom it is related in the book 


of Judges that he slew 600 Philistines with 


; 


it was two bicycle-repairers 


the labors of a plain cigar-maker. 
American Red Cross was born not in the 


- teacher. 
‘tion of some minister. 


an ox-goad. Mr. Elmore pictured Shamegar 
witnessing the 
threatened his country, and told how Sham- 


Philistine invasion which 
gar, instead of censuring the inefficiency or 
inadequacy of the soldiers, took a fresh grip 
upon the tool which he had in his hand and 
hurled himself against the enemy. Thus 
Shamgar demonstrated as he stood upon 600 
fallen Philistines that an ox-goad wielded by 
a dauntless, adventurous spirit might prove 


as effective a weapon as a sword. 


Mr. Elmore emphasized the need of men 
like Shamgar to meet present problems, 


when highly organized ways and efficiency 


of organization exert a paralyzing effect 
upon the expenditure of our effort. He in- 
dicated that world progress is often achieved 
by men like Shamgar. 

“Tt was not an aeronautic expert,” said 
Mr. Elmore, “who made possible the tri- 
umphs of aviation which grace our times: 
in an Ohio 
town. The American Federation of Labor, 
one of the greatest forces in our national 
life, owes its prestige not to a sociologist 
nor a scientifically trained organizer, but to 
The 


mind of a nurse, but in that of a school 
The Y. M. C. A. was not the crea- 
It began under the 
roof of a simple business man who was con- 
cerned about the young men in his employ. 


The first Sunday school was not set up by 


a church. It happened in the shop of a cob- 
bler who pushed back his bench and invited 


the ragged children of the streets to gather 


about him. Yes, it was a carpenter, and not 
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a rabbi, who established the kingdom of 
God upon the earth. 

“God knows we have our problems today, 
but we shall never solve them by relegating 
them into the hands of professionals. We 
cannot drop the church upon the shoulders 
.of the minister and expect it to prosper. We 
cannot leave politics to politicians and hope 
to see democracy mount to triumph. We 
cannot resign our social difficulties to secre- 
taries and paid executives and count upon 
seeing poverty and ignorance and lawless- 
ness vanish from our midst. I would not 
depreciate expert guidance and leadership, 
but in the last analysis it is a man whom 
men will follow, and not a mere expert. 
Shamgar summons every one of us to 
higher duties and wider responsibilities when 
he demonstrates that an ox-goad has a place 
in the battle, that a tool may be made a 
weapon.” 


Reciting Psalm Twenty-three. 


Addressing the children at a meeting in 
London the Rev. J. Golder Burns told that 
as a child he was sent to live with his grand- 
mother, and that she liked him to commit to 
memory a psalm every Sunday. 

“T only know four or five psalms by 
heart,’ said Mr. Burns, “and one of them 
is the 23rd, which I learned, in my grand- 
mother’s home.” 

He told the children of a gathering in 
which were present an aged minister and a 
distinguished actor. The latter was asked to 
give a recitation to the company, and at the 
minister's request he repeated the 23rd 
Psalm. “Such was the beauty of his voice 
and the charm of his manner that a subdued 
murmur of praise. went around at the close. 

The actor then invited the old minister to 
repeat the same psalm. When the minister 
ended there were tears in all eyes, for he 
had spoken with a deep tenderness and spir- 
itual understanding. None felt the differ- 
ence more keenly than the great actor. 

“T know the psalm,” he said, “but you 
know the shepherd!” 


If young men had music and pictures to 
interest them, to engage them and satisfy 
many of their impulses and to enliven their 
days, they would not go to the low pleasures 
of the streets. They would have an alter- 
native, and would be too fastidious to do 
so.—George Bernard Shaw. 


A Farewell Message to America. 
Rey. E. Stanley Jones, D. D. 


Sailing recently on the first lap of his re- 
turn journey to India, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, 
noted Methodist missionary whose books 
“The Christ of the Indian Road” and “The 
Christ of the Round Table” sold into the 
hundreds of thousands, warned American 
church members that they are living in a 
“motion-picture age where the emotions are 
aroused but the will unmoved.” 

In a farewell message to the American 
people in the “Christian Herald” Dr. Jones, 
who has visited every section of the United 
States during the past few months, declared 
that “the religious life of America is being 
infected with a sentimentality that feels, but 
will not act. Soul hardening may be—is— 
setting in.” 

Dr. Jones’ statement follows: 


“As I leave America after a year’s sojourn 
here I am asked by my friends to give some 
brief message to the American people and 
to leave some word about impressions of the 
religious life of America. 

“The first is not easy to give. I once 
asked Gandhi to give me a message to the 
Western world about living the Christ-life. 
He pondered a moment and said, ‘Such a 
message cannot be given by word of lips. 
It must be lived out. I can only try to 
live it out. In giving a message to America 
I think I can do no better than adopt 
Gandhi’s message as my own. Along the 
roads of India I shall try to live out the 
message I should like to give to America. 

“As to impressions of the religious life 
I find myself caught between contradictory 
impressions. One is of the beauty of the 
fellowship, the unutterable generosity of the 
American people toward me, and the win- 
some yearning of the great crowds after 
something—Someone. The other is that 
along with this is an increasing facility and 
ease with which we turn life and situations 
toward ourselves. The world’s pain and 
need get us for a moment, then the old life 
reasserts itself and we sink into its sway. 
We can spend on ourselves in a way that 
is appalling. One faithful churchmember 
remarked that he felt that he was fortunate 
if his personal expenses did not go over 
two hundred thousand a year. Two hundred 


_and perhaps weep over them, and go off and|j 


thousand on one’s self in a world of this3} 
kind with its hunger and sin and need! 

“We are willing to take any amount of] 
Christian truth provided it leaves the essen- 
tial self alone. And all the time a cross; 
stands at the center of our gospel! 

“We get rid of that cross by putting it: 
on our sky lines and on our watch chains,—- 
anywhere except face to face with that essen- | 
tial self. 

“T find three great classes of people: the: 
selfish, the sentimental and the sacrificial. || 
Often we move into the second to cover an} 
underlying selfishness. Because we can feel |) 
over a thing we take it for granted that: 
it is necessarily operative in our lives. We} 
live in a motion-picture age where we are: 
supposed to look at the most moving dramas, , 


do nothing about: it. The emotions are:| 
stirred, but the will is unmoved. If one} 
subjects himself to that from childhood te» 
middle age he finds himself capable of look- « 
ing at the most tragic things, but turning } 
away with a remark that it is interesting 
The religious life of America is liable te: 
be,—yes, more than liable to be,—it is;| 
being infected with a sentimentality thai | 
feels, but will not act. Soul-hardening- 
may be—is—setting in. ij 

“If these vast material resources which || 
have fallen into our hands can have back of ° 
them a Christian passion they can be lifted | 
from the sordid to the sacred, but if Chris- 
tianity—the only thing that I see a 
back this vast upheaving selfishness,—grows 
weak and partakes of Main Street ment Ht 
and outlook, then we are doomed, and the | 
monument that Carlyle suggested might be}! 
put up to his age might be reared toll 
ours with this inscription upon it, ‘Soul || 
dead, stomach well—alive!’ || 

“But I must not leave the impression that || 
this is the only alternative. I have seen} 
too much of real Christianity, of taking the } 
way of Christ seriously, of launching out} 
upon his mind on the part of so many that I 
believe the future may: be different as we get 
over this first flush of material advance and 
turn it no longer to merely personal grati- | 


Call to the Northfield General Conference. 
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fication, but’ to world redemption. In that 
lies the only hope of the world and of our- 
selves. For it is still true of individuals 


and social groups and nations that he that 
saveth his life in selfishness shall lose it, 
but he that loseth it shall find it.” 


Call to the Northfield General Conference of Christian 


Workers. 


Forty-nine years ago the first General 

‘Conference of Christian Workers was held 
at Northfield. For nearly half a century 
‘ministers and laymen have gathered here for 
Bible study, fellowship and prayer. The 
original purpose has ever been kept in mind, 
—waiting on God for power in service,— 
and thousands have testified to increased 
efficiency in their fields of labor. 
Each passing decade sees changes in em- 
phases, but that which is constant is the 
need for greater effectiveness in making 
known the gospel. As of old, this is de- 
rived only from the Holy Spirit, who alone 
works wonders. Enduement of power was 
ever the theme the founder of this confer- 
ence urged upon the Christian world, and 
his earnest prayer for his day and genera- 
tion was that there should be a widespread 
experience of such equipment in the church. 
| Today it is still the greatest need of all who 
-are engaged in Christian service. 

Never was the time more challenging! 
Indifference and skepticism are prevalent. 
Sabbath observance is no longer general, 
and much that is written tends to insidi- 
ously undermine the faith of our fathers. 
Materialistic and mechanistic philosophies 
are denying the very existence of God. The 
demonstration of the power of the Holy 
Spirit is the only effective means of com- 
bating these evils. A national revival of 
Christian faith is the only panacea for the 
moral evils that prevail. It is not reforma- 
tion but regeneration that is the need of the 
hour. Apologetics and eloquence are not 
comparable in effectiveness to the witness 
of ¢hose who can, as in the apostolic era, 
‘testify to the gospel of Christ in the power 
and demonstration of the Spirit. 

To those who recognize their need and 
yearn for efficiency in service for Christ and 
their fellow men we would extend a most 
cordial invitation to convene at Northfield 
August 3 to 19 next. 

Meetings for ministers and evangelists 
will be held daily, Sundays excepted. These 
will be conducted by Dr. John Baillie of 


August 3 to 19, 1929. 


Toronto, Others who will take part in 
these sessions include Drs. James Moffatt of 
New York (August 5-9), A. T. Robertson 
of Louisville, Ky. (August 5-14), H. T. 
Wicks of London (August 6-10), Charles R. 
Erdman of Princeton (August 3-6), Paul 
Scherer of New York (August 11-18), and 
George A. Buttrick of New York (August 
5-9). 

Speakers at meetings for the general pub- 
lic will include: Drs. G. Campbell Morgan 
of Los Angeles (August 10-18), P. W. 
Philpott of Chicago (August 5-8), George 
A. Buttrick of New York, Charles R. Erd- 
man of Princeton, H. J. Wicks of London, 
Paul Scherer of New York, James Moffatt of 
New York, John McInnis of Los Angeles 
(August 11-18), and Paul D. Moody of 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Meetings for children will be under the 
direction of Mrs. Grove W. Deming, and 
special Young People’s services wil! be con- 
ducted by Rev. W. B. Bryan, Jr., of Prince- 
ton. It is hoped that Rev. Melvin FE. Trotter 
and Mr. Homer Hammontree will, as in 
former years, be present to take services 
anl conduct the music, respectively. 

In the intervening months we would ear- 
nestly request the prayer of God’s people for 
this conference, that it may be an occasion 
memorable in the lives of all who attend. 


(Signed) 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sirs: 


When I read in our paper that Dr. F. B. 
Meyer was dead I felt it as if it had been a 
dear friend of mine. And really he has been 
of so much help to me through his “Bible 
Notes for Daily Devotions” that I shall feel 
his going even more. 

It is singular that his last days should be 
spent just before the Easter season. 

I have never been helped so much in un- 
derstanding Isaiah before. 


(Signed) Mrs. M. R. Howard. 


The Colleges Must Be Redeemed. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Grace Church, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


For five years I have carried about with 
me a burden and a great hope. I want to 
present frankly and intimately the American 
college,—the burden and the hope. 

Christ-inspired men never created any- 
thing finer for young people, except the 
home, than our educational institutions. 
Our ancestors gave their land and savings, 
their time and sometimes their lives, be- 
cause they loved young people, and they 
loved their Master, and wanted to give a 
larger chance to others than they had had 
themselves to live a full life. Their plan 
was to do so by knowing Christ better and 
being equipped to serve him better. 

The portraits of these good men still hang 
on college walls, and they are mocked by 
what goes on. Their sacrificé is mocked. 
Jesus, to whom these institutions were dedi- 
cated, has been crowded out. When he 
hears mention of his name it is more fre- 
quently in oath than in prayer. His wisdom 
is displaced by that of modern realists so- 
called, his ways are not as vividly impressed 
as are the “mores” of the movies. There is 
oftentimes a real prejudice against Christ’s 
religion, still more often a careless neglect. 
Idealistic freshmen, instead of finding the 
superb impetus of Christ to bring out all 
that is best in them, meet the deadening 
spiritual paralysis of the world’s slow stain. 

Graduates are leaving by the hundreds 
who intend to employ their cleverness 
toward getting ahead in the world and havy- 
ing a gay time, and the old world looks in 
vain for replenishing the ranks of the help- 
ers, the kind unselfish doctors, the patient 
teachers, the earnest writers, the faithful 
parsons. Instead of the humble are bred the 
proud. Instead of the enthusiastic come the 
indifferent. Instead of the servants the 
grasping and self-satished. Or else, be- 
cause of the innate fineness of youth who are 
God’s own, they come forth good, but tamed 
and conventionalized to the world, and not 
the saints and dynamos and pioneers they 
might have been. 

Most of us don’t turn out Christian just 
naturally. We need somebody’s friendship, 
encouragement, inspiration to surround us 
with Christ until he leads us past the lying 


promises successful worldliness makes. I 
feel many college boys and girls are not | 
getting all that is their right. College pro- | 
fessors are nice people, given to high think- | 
ing and plain living, but often diffident 
about admitting religious convictions and . 
preferring not to undertake spiritual leader- 
ship. As far as religion goes, the expres- — 
sion the colleges. wear right now is a be- 
wildered stare, while worldliness day 
after day takes the case by default. While | 
we are priding ourselves on the efficiency of | 
our factories at building things, God sighs 
for our carelessness at the important process _ 
of making men and women. : 

Near most colleges now there is a church | 
of Christ, but it rarely matters to the stu- | 
dents every day. I asked one of our finest — 
young ministers if he would like to be rec- 
tor of the church at his old college, and he | 
replied: 

“Say, did we have a church in that town?” — 

Four years had not brought it to his 
attention, though his soul was waiting all ; 
that time to find the nobility that he now saw 
in Christ, that once having seen he had fol- 
lowed. 

You remember the eager interest of every- _ 
one in a military encampment when men 
were there training for the war. There is 
little thrill about an army post now. They | 
are going through the routine drill. So the — 
college student sees the church. There is 
real devotion there, we know that, but not — 
quite enough to reach his notice. And he 
fails to find an enterprise that challenges 
the highest that is in him. Our churches 
look to students like army posts in peace | 
time, people going through routine drill. 
And what of it? They rarely are impressed 
by one as out on a great campaign for a 
cause that fine men couldn’t see lost, and 
stand aside. If the church looked to the 
student more like Jesus of Nazareth he 
might still pass its doors, though not with 
a sly dig but a curious respect. 

This is the picture. I ask you to give 
it your most earnest thought. We cannot 
create a Christian atmosphere that will per- 
vade every university in a day. But God 
can in time with our help. I believe we 
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would be untrue to Christ’s spirit if we 
undertook anything less ambitious. Jesus 
has something for every young man and 
woman that enters college, and nothing else 
that can be learned there will be in any 
sense a substitute. 
These colleges are not the concern of the 
Episcopal church? They are the concern of 
every Christian, because the colleges are 
the trainers of human beings. The Episcopal 
_ church cannot influence the whole of any 
university, but it can be sure, at least, that 
in every academic community there is at 
least one colony, one Christian circle, that 
' challenges the student body by its likeness 
to Jesus’ way of living: and if the Episcopal 
- church presents this, others will be inspired 
to do likewise. 

Now how to go about it? We must be 
practical. How many times some of us have 
searched for the answer! 

It seemed to come once in the story of the 
feeding of five thousand. What can we 
do about these thousands today that stag- 
ger our imaginations? Jesus longed for 
them. “I have compassion on the multi- 
tudes, for they are as sheep not having a 
shepherd.” If only they could know some- 
one who was strong and wise and glowing 
in Christianity! The disciples said to send 
them away. Jesus would not give up. He 
said a surprising thing. He turned to those 
few about him and said: 

“Give yE them to eat!” 

They had not the faith to believe that 
they could do anything about it. But some 
of them converted the world soon after. 

If each one of us now gathered a mini- 
ature circle in our college and drew on God 
by going the limit of consecration, some- 
thing could be done: and I know none other 
way. I like to take spiritually the line St. 
John adds to the story: “There is a lad 
here.” A lad who offered all he had. He 
had thought the five barley loaves and the 
two small fish only enough for his own 
dinner, but he gave it, and by the instru- 
mentality of God it went around. 

I remember a day at one college when 
the outlook seemed so dark that I didn’t 
know where to turn. There was one boy 
who I knew really felt the thing, who really 
cared, an Irishman, and apt to be subject 
to moods. I found him on the steps out- 
side his fraternity house in despair, his head 


in his hands. He didn’t feel any spiritual 
accord with anyone. He talked of leaving 
college. But he left it four years later, 
after having contributed to it more than 
any single person in the whole community. 
Knowing him, they knew something of the 
yearning and courage and intense desire of 
God. 

“There is a lad here’! One with God is 
always a majority. One person with the 
light is in no more danger of extinction by 
the world’s shallow frivolity than a star is 
by the passing of billowy clouds. 

That fellow is studying for the ministry 
now. He was first won at a camp by 
a clergyman whose whole dream is’ college 
work. In two years he will be in some 
academic place, leading his mission, win- 
ning others. It is Christ’s own method, 
that. There is no shorter way for the Epis- 
copal church than the Lord’s way, and no 
surer way. We have a power of God to 
change lives, so soon as we really give him 
right of way to change ours. Whether man 
or woman, minister or student, we can each 
be used to gather a group to be friends of 
God. 

Once I had fooled the examiners by 
memorizing without understanding enough 
to get a degree, I never intended to go near 
a college. But at Oxford a student named 
Alex Barton used to amaze me by lavishing 
Christian friendship on all of us,’ putting 
Christ ahead of his studies, sharing with us 
his deepest experience. I saw him, though 
still an undergraduate, ministering vitally to 
more than a hundred. That one Christian 
meant more for Christ than the organization 
of a great cathedral that was the college 
chapel with five august canons on its staff. 
We could not help noticing the passings of a 
young man like that among us. Nor could 
we escape wondering. It was startling to 
see someone with so definite an object in 
living. We were rather an irresponsible lot, 
and the contrast was clear. And there was 
something in us that was dazzled and drawn 
by the daily self-sacrifice of this young life. 
For all day long Alex was doing something 
for somebody, and as weeks turned to 
months we could see that it cost. 

I remember one night at the final compe- 
tition for the Oxford boxing team, Alex 
Barton drew an unfavorable position and 
had to box three times in succession, twice 
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against fresh men. At the last bout he was 
almost too tired to stand, but something 
indomitable came up within him and made 
him carry on. It seems queer, but that 
fight was a great religious drama to many 
of us, and when it appeared that he had won 
it, and the judges returned what seemed 
to us an unfair decision, it had only the 
effect of drawing us closer to him by that 
mysterious old method of victory through 
defeat that Homer saw in Hector and we 
see in Christ. 

He went off to work in the slums of 
London in the College Mission, and did 
much to put it on its feet. Then when about 
to be called to a large church in his own 
home town in Baltimore, he moved West 
to California to work in the great Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley among thou- 
sands of students. His wife, wearing black 
the while, told me one night what had hap- 
pened. Alex had pitched in with all his 
weight to marshal some reénforcement among 
the. young men of the Pacific coast for the 
great warfare of God. He had started a 
number of things and was about with them 
all day long, and late at night he would get 
to his reading, and have to pinch himself 
and sit in a cold room in order to keep 
awake. Next morning at six o'clock he 
would be up for his morning devotions. He 
put aside from his monthly check enough 
to keep his little family in food during the 
last week of each month. He would spend 
the rest on entertaining in his home all the 
students he knew. 

Of course no human body could stand the 
explosive pressure of a soul like that. Back 
East we heard that Alex was down with 
blood poisoning. It was weeks before he 
gave in, but finally the news came that we 
had expected. The church at Baltimore was 
packed at his memorial service. 

That morning it was unmistakably clear 
that there was a life beyond. One could 
not think of Alex as dead, and somehow 
the old story so familiar to us all was re- 
enacted. No, the cross was not a pious be- 
lief, but a living fact. Just as Alex loved 
men in college until he died for them, so 
Christ loved and followed men until it meant 
that hideous hill called Calvary. And now 
as I look on my mantelpiece at the passion 
in the glance of that young man, and think 
of the story of his life, it is not Alex that 


is there, but someone greater calling to the 
cause he loved with a brave and wonderful 
love. 

Alex gave his life in the beginning of our 
church’s awakening to the challenge of the 
university. He gave me that cause. Those 
concerned for our students must go out as 
he did for Christ and his church. If we 
would have a motto, there is none more 
real than the words of our Lord, “For their 
sakes I sanctify myself.’ The Episcopal 
church in every college must have some one 
doing that for the future of her students. 
There must be her immediate college mis- 
sion to many thousands. 

There was in Rome a little man, with no 
prospect of becoming a great warrior, 
who was watching the rising state of Car- 
thage, and saw there a menace to the city 
of his heart and the temple of his gods. So 
at the end of every one of his speeches he 
called out the slogan, “Carthago delenda 
est”—“Carthage must be destroyed !”—until 
at length the thing was done by other hands, 
by those who were able to do it. Every one 
can do his part to arouse the church, if 
only by repeating in Cato’s fashion, “The 
colleges must be redeemed!” 

In New England there is no one who has 
done more for Christianity in academic insti- 
tutions than an employee in a Boston shoe 
store, in whom was truly the vision splen- 
did. From being a Sunday school superin- 
tendent he became an evangelist, and then 
a great one. It was to Moody something 
was said which I would share with those 
who have not heard his greatest modern 
call : 

“The world has yet to see what God can 
do with a man wholly consecrated to him!” 


The Bible is the one book to which any 
man can come with any honest question of 
conduct and find God’s will for himself. If 
one seeks God’s will and wants to know 
what God would have him to be and do, 
then the Bible will become inspired for him. 
It is not a book of magic, but a book of 
life—Ruskin. 

There is not a place on this planet ten 
miles square where a decent man can live 
in decency, comfort and security,—a place 
where age is reverenced, infancy respected, 
manhood respected, womanhood honored, 
and human life held in due regard,—there is 
not a place on the globe ten miles square of 
such description except our religion has made 
it so—James Russell Lowell. 


Youth and Church Worship. 
William Revell Moody. 


There is always a temptation, when any 
serious situation arises, to seek the person 
or persons upon whom to place the blame 
for creating or permitting the difficulty to 
arise. Such is the tendency at the present 
time in regard to the indifference, not to 
say aversion, of the present generation to 
conventional forms of Christian worship. 

That such is the case hardly needs to be 
proved. It is not only in America that this 
condition obtains, but to a greater degree 
in Great Britain. Young men and young 
women who may be termed the privileged 
classes because of educational advantages 
and the means to enjoy cultural advantages, 
do not find the present forms of church 
worship appealing. 

It is an easy expedient, first of all, to 
lay the blame upon the younger generation. 

That, of course, is no novelty. There is 
an Assyrian tablet in Constantinople, sup- 
posed to date back to 2800 B. C., the inscrip- 
tion on which is as follows: 

“Our earth is degenerate in these latter 
days. There are signs that the world is 
speedily coming to an end. Children no 
longer obey their parents. The end of the 
world is evidently approaching.” 

From this it is evident that the complaint 
against youth dates back to the earliest 
historical ages, and is probably even pre- 
historic. The probabilities are that youth 
has changed but little. 

If one cares to examine the records even 
of our Puritan days he will find that youth 
was still a source of anxiety. As late as 
1644 we find that in one of our largest 
Puritan colleges the complaint is made that 
“two of our ministers’ sons, being students, 
robbed two dwelling houses in the night of 
some fifteen pounds.’ George Whitfield, 
under date of September 24, 1740, writes 
that he “preached at Cambridge, the chief 
college in New England in training the sons 
of the people. It has one president, four 
tutors, and about one hundred students. The 
discipline is at a low ebb.” 

Youth may have its faults, it always has 
had, and probably always will. We believe, 
however, that it is not too much to say 
that the youth of the present time has shown 


a more earnest spirit of inquiry into ap- 
plied Christianity than any preceding genera- 
tion. The number of students each year 
who come together for Bible study and for 
consideration of effective means of apply- 
ing Christianity testify to this. It must 
also be remembered that voluntary Bible 
study in our universities and colleges is a 
development of the last thirty years. Evi- 
dence of the interest of youth in vital ap- 
plied Christianity is the fact that thousands 
of college students attend conferences for 
the consideration of such questions as, 
“What resources has Jesus for life in our 
world?” Forty years ago such conferences 
among college students were unheard of, 
both in respect to the themes for discussion 
and the numbers attending the gatherings. 
The fact of the matter is, the present genera- 
tion is not irreligious. With a readiness 
unknown to previous generations they gladly 
discuss themes of religious interest, and 
while often their views and discussions are 
crude, they nevertheless reveal a spirit of 
noble inquiry. The fact that they do not 
attend church is not necessarily a sign that 
the spirit of worship does not exist, on the 
one hand, but rather that the forms of wor- 
ship fail to provide the medium of expres- 
sion of that which they feel to be of deepest 
spiritual significance. 

Again, the fault is attributed to the minis- 
try. 

But here again this is unfair. In entering 
the Christian ministry many a man has had 
to deliberately deny himself, literally. Doors 
of opportunity for brilliant success from a 
material or social standpoint are passed by 
in order that the life may be given to a 
calling which never commands material 
gain commensurate with the years of prepa- 
ration or the arduous duties imposed. For 
those who have entered the Christian minis- 
try we have the most profound respect. We 
have known men who have made great 
sacrifices for the opportunity of Christian 
service which the ministry provides. 

Others would lay the blame upon educa- 
tional institutions that the faith of youth is 
undermined and confidence is shaken in the 
faith held by their fathers. 
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This is also unfair. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the university or college will 
retrieve the mistakes and failures of the 
home. A large number of young people 
who depart from their earlier faith during 
college years do not suffer so much from 
intellectual problems as from moral defects. 
Let young persons lower their moral stand- 
ards, and at once they seek to find excuses 
in an attempt to weaken the force of the 
moral appeal. Of course there are those 
to whom intellectual difficulties are real, 
but as compared with those who simply be- 
come slack, and therefore adopt the line of 
least resistance, with their vociferous 
claims, “I do not believe,’ they are not 
numerous. 

The question is not a simple one, but 
rather is complex, and the blame rests in 
part with the young people themselves, the 
ministry, our educational system, and the 
homes from which the young people come. 
It would be difficult to definitely apportion 
the blame, but we are disposed to believe 
that the smallest share of it rests with the 
young people themselves. As a recent writer 
says, we must remember that the young 
people of today are what we have made them, 
and this is true. There was a time when 
‘at the family altar each morning prayer was 
made in behalf of the family, and a blessing 
was asked at every meal. Thus there was 
inculcated a spirit of reverence. But now, 
alas, many a home has become paganized, 
and children have grown up without ever 
hearing their parents’ voices raised in sup- 
plication for them, or ever hearing the 
Scriptures read in family worship! It is 
hard to estimate how great a deprivation 
this has been to the present generation, but 
those who can recall the brief moments 
taken for worship and praise in childhood 
days, irksome as they may have seemed per- 
haps at the time, have a heritage of inesti- 
mable blessing. 


COMPLAINTS OF YOUTH. 


One of the complaints of youth, and one 
which we believe has force, is that there 
has been no modification of the forms of 
worship to meet the newer day. Conven- 
tional traditions obtain, and forms of wor- 
ship that were thought to be helpful a 
century ago are still adhered to. 

There is a sort of conventional tradition 


hour and a quarter long; that the service 
should consist of a short prayer and a long 
prayer, Scripture reading, hymns, and a ser- 
mon not less than thirty-five minutes. The 
criticism of youth is to the effect that this 
form of worship does not appeal to them: 
and we must confess that we feel the force 
of this criticism occasionally ourselves. Cer- 
tain hymns are rich in their association with 
the past, but that means nothing to the 
youth of today. Recently we attended a 
service where a canticle of 32 verses was 
sung. A verse of the canticle was first 
sung, then a response from the audience. 
But phrases such as these occurred: “All 
cold and frost, praise and magnify his name 
forever! All whales and swimming things ~ 
in the sea, praise and magnify his name | 
forever!” Frankly, that does not appeal to 
the present generation, nor do they find it — 
expressive of their spirit of worship. 

There is also force in their criticism that 
so much of the preaching of today has no 
bearing upon life. Wherever a minister 


speaks with conviction, based upon a diligent | 


study of his theme and a life of uprightness, 
he will command the attention of men every- | 
where. When the prophets of old pro- 


claimed, “Thus saith the Lord,” people lent _ || 


ear to their words. But essays on history, 
or ethics, or esthetics make little appeal, 
for better essays can be read in almost any 
library. Youth today is confronted with 
temptations insistent and immediate. The 
problem is to live an upright life, living 
consistently and righteously. It is he who 
as a messenger of God proclaims spiritual 
truths who commands the attention of youth. 
To be wedded to forms and phrases of for- 
mer days and not to relate the gospel mes- 
sage to life spells failure in respect of the 
younger generation, 

We are living in an age when the demand 
is to conserve only what is essential. The 
days of elaborate wardrobes for men have | 
gone. Compare the simplicity of attire with 
a hundred and fifty years ago! Now con- 
centrated foods and extracts ate widely 
advertised to make the preparation of food 
less difficult, while modern housekeeping has 
been reduced by so-called conveniences to 
what seems to be an irreducible minimum. 
What is. true in material things is also true 
in our thought life. We are living in a day 
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are happily past. 
vision of the present forms of Christian 


_ Christian worship regularly. 
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when our news is served in the form of 
Reports are cabled to our papers 
from the ends of the world in brief messages, 
and the world’s best literature is provided 
in a five-foot shelf of books. Yet when we 
come to forms of Christian worship, that 
which was conventional a hundred years ago 


is conserved. Cotton Mather, writing of his 


ordination in 1685, states: “With a soul 
inexpressibly irradiated from on high, I 


| went into one of the vastest congregations 


that has ever been seen in this part of the 


' world, where I prayed about an hour and a 


quarter and preached about an hour and 
three-quarters.” Probably no one now 
would presume to give such a feat of endur- 
ance before a public audience. Those days 
But there is need of re- 


worship, in our judgment, if they are to 


appeal to youth. 


It is always a dangerous thing to general- 
ize, but we believe we are on the safe side 


in saying that for every minute that exceeds 
one hour of Christian worship the spiritual 


force and helpfulness of the service dimin- 
ishes in increasing proportion, and what 
might have been an effectively spiritual and 
stimulating service held within an hour has 
failed because it is extended beyond reason- 
able limits. 

Recently the writer was dining with a 
group of seniors in one of our largest 
women’s colleges. In the course of the con- 
versation the question arose how many of 
the ten or twelve at the table attended 
One out of 
the number said that she attended usually: 
but this was the exception, and could not 
claim regular attendance. The discussion 
then led to the question how many in the 


college might be said to be regular attend- 


ants on church worship, and the consensus 
of opinion was, less than ten per cent of the 
total student enro!ment. Then one by one 


the group were asked why they did not at- 
tend church, and the answers were enlight- 


' 


ening. One replied that it was the only day 


in the week when no college requirements 


: 


demanded their punctual attendance upon 


exercises, and naturally the morning was 


taken for rest. Another responded that it 


was a time for discharging duties of differ- 
ent kinds which had accumulated, and con- 


sequently she did not go. 


A third replied 


that she was accustomed in her home town 
to a beautiful service, with special emphasis 
upon the music. This was not afforded in 
the college town, and this was an excuse for 
not going. A fourth, perhaps more frank 
than the others, stated that she felt probably 
no sense of need of church attendance. Other 
replies were of similar character. When 
asked if they would find it possible to rise 
sufficiently early to attend a football game 
at eleven o’clock there was an enthusiastic 
chorus of assent. The question was then 
asked if the real difficulty did not lie in the 
fact that they were not interested, and to 
this they assented. Now these were earnest 
girls, many of them church members and 
interested in the best things. They would 
have been fascinated by exploits of mission- 
ary heroism or achievement in Christian 
service in the home land, yet the ordinary 
church services in the college town made 
no appeal to them, feeling that it was unre- 
lated to life and not an expression of their 
own spiritual experience. 

Relating the message to life is a great 
essential. Next to that we believe concise- 
ness of statement, with conviction, are requi- 
site to challenge the thought and interest of 
the present generation. The “Finally,” and 
“Tn conclusion” and “Fourthly” are calami- 
tous to the spiritual appeal, of a message, 
and many a minister to gratify his own 
sense of completed=work will continue to 
the detriment of the value of his sermon. 
Many a time the writer has heard a good 
sermon with a strong appeal made ineffec- 
tive by an additional ten minutes for the 
gratification of the preacher’s pride. 

Youth is earnest. They cherish strong 
sentiments of loyalty, and unhesitatingly as- 
sume heavy burdens and render effective 
service. This spirit may be captured for 
constructive work within the church, but it 
must mean a careful heart-searching of the 
validity of present forms of worship and 
the application of newer methods to meet 
changed conditions. 


A verse may win him who the gospel flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice! ; 
—George Herbert. 


As the benevolent becometh not rich, 
So the rich man becometh not benevolent. 
—Chinese Saying. 

Where there is beautiful music it is diffi- 
cult for discontent to live—Herbert Spencer. 


The Mind of the Master: 
V. About Religion: What is There in It? 
Rev. Paul Scherer, D. D., New York City. 


In the hope that it may help us discern 
the mind of the Master about religion I 
want to begin by asking three questions. 
I believe they are vital and fundamental 
questions, and they are peculiarly current 
just now. What is the purpose of religion? 
What is its essence? And what is there 
in it for me? 

The second of those questions was 
actually put to Jesus, and as we shall see 
he answered it directly. The other two he 
never dealt with specifically, but it doesn’t 
seem to me that it should be difficult to 
divine at least the substance of what he 
would have said if he had. 

I believe that if anybody had asked him, 
“What’s the use of religion?’ he would 
have answered, in effect, that its purpose is 
to enable people to make the most out of 
living by helping them to make up their 
minds about what there is in living that 
is most worthwhile, and then helping them 
to stand by that as the helmsman stands by 
his wheel. Let us begin, then, by pushing 
yesterday’s discussion a bit farther! What 
is there in living that is really valuable? 

When the Declaration of Independence 
sets out to list the inalienable rights of 
humanity it puts down “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Let us see if 
there isn’t something higher than any one 
’ of them! 


Take life, for instance! It is a callous 
fellow who would claim that there is nothing 
better than that. Even heathen Pompey, 
when they warned him against the new 
danger of returning to Italy to meet a new 
trouble in his own land, held something else 
more precious. 

“It is a small matter,” said he, “that I 
should move forward and die. It is too 
great a matter that I should take one step 
backward and live.” k 

Life is not your greatest privilege. Your 
greatest privilege is spiritual growth, the 
development of that within you which gives 
to life its meaning. That is why those 
young princes of Judah refused to sacrifice. 
“If it be that our God whom we serve is 
able to deliver us from the burning fiery 
furnace, so be it; but if not, be it known unto 


thee, O king, that we will not serve thy i) 
gods!” The chance to go on living was oi |} 


no account beside the chance to be the kind 
of men they aimed at being. 


by dying! 


Or take liberty! Is there anything better 
than liberty in the world? I suppose Napo- 
leon on St. Helena would vote “No.” But 


Paul in a Roman prison would not vote } 


that way, nor would John on Patmos, nor 
Luther shut up in his Wartburg, nor Bun- 
yan locked tight in Bedford jail. They had 


It was quite | 
possible that that could be achieved better + 


a fellowship that was better than freedom, | 


without which they would never have known | 


what to do with freedom. 
“Ye shall leave me alone: and yet I am 


not alone, because the Father is with me.” | 


How much is that worth? You can afford 


to give up your liberty, but you can’t afford | 
to give up the possibility of stepping quietly |} 


and easily into the presence of that unseen 
friend. There are those inward resources 
that nobody can lay his hands on to destroy. 
The soul has its freedom, and it is better 
than the body’s. 
us that. 

And let me say something here by way 


of parenthesis which I think urgently needs 


to be said in these days of ours! It is that 


such liberty of the soul can only be had | 


at the cost of obedience. In one of his 
epistles Peter uses a striking phrase. 


the thought of freedom 
intrudes the thought of law. 
to insist on that union. 

It is an axiom with us that men are born 
free, but there is a margin in the home, in 
the church and in the state beyond which 


freedom dare not be pressed unless you || 


want to run the risk of incurring the loss 
of it altogether. 

One of our rights we call free speech. 
But you can be too free with speech, just 
as you can be too free with a gun. Words 
sometimes do more harm than bullets. If 


you take too many liberties with either, 


some of the rest of us are liable to lose 
what freedom we have! 
Let us frankly understand that liberty is 


I think religion teaches . 


“Be |i 
free men, but be God’s bondservants!” Upon | 
immediately he | 
I should like | 
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not possible without some curtailment of 
rights! Nowhere does it mean caprice. 
Everywhere it is the ripe fruit of cheerful, 
habitual, unhesitating obedience. “If God 
shall deliver us, so be it; but if not, we 
will not serve thy gods!” There is some- 
thing in this world that’s finer than just 


_ being at large. 


And unless I mistake there is something 
a good deal finer than what the Declaration 
of Independence calls “the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” In fact, I think Jesus would question 
earnestly if there is such a thing. Happi- 
ness to him was not something to be pur- 
sued: it was something that overtakes you. 
Some one has well said that it doesn’t con- 
sist in getting something, it consists in being 
something. It is the upshot of a man’s 
endeavor to make the most he can of his 
life, to live as fully and as richly as possible, 
with high thoughts and good will and large 
interests. And you succeed in that only as 
you catch the Master’s spirit and follow 
the Master’s teaching. 

Higher than happiness and the pursuit of 
it is the quality of life that guarantees it. 
That is what we dare not forfeit. 

The purpose of religion, then, is to bring 
you and me within sight of the highest, and 
within reach of it. The purpose of reli- 
gion, as the Master saw it, is to bring human 
life into some kind of at-one-ness with God, 
which is that highest. Such at-one-ness 
is necessary: if living is ever to be anything 
but the failure which so many generations of 
men have made out of it. If there is a con- 
scious, ordering spirit back of this universe, 
and through it, in whom by virtue of its 
life a soul must live and move and have its 
being, then the logic of this necessity is 
unavoidable. No living that’s worth the 
name can begin until the spirit of man finds 
itself at home, in clear accord, with the 
spirit of the eternal worker. 

That is where Martin Luther started,— 
fighting his way down through a maze of 
falsehood, to get him, as he said, a gracious 
God; and he came down on his knees in 
amazement and in love before the face of 
a crucified Galilean, whose only word was 
this: “It is I: be not afraid!”, And the 
voice was like the voice of God! From 
that day he began catching step with the 
measured tread of the infinite as it pounded 
steadily beneath the confused going of hu- 


Dr. Paul Scherer of New York. 


man feet. “Our God is marching on,” and 
with him the sturdy son of a Saxon miner, 
who has discovered that life to be full and 
complete, life to be strong and availing, 
life to be confident and irresistible, must 
have its spring in the place where a man 
falls in with God through the love and the 
grace that are in Christ Jesus. 

But there is a second necessity if humanity 
is ever to master the knack of living; and 
here too one comes again upon the purpose 
of religion. It is to help us find out what 
God wants with our lives, and then to fol- 
low that want of his as a printer follows 
copy. It isn’t enough to come back in Jesus 
Christ to the point where your soul stands 
companionably with God: you are to get 
God’s direction for you and walk down it 
like a beast stalking its prey. You can’t 
leave his purpose out at the start and ex- 
pect his mercy to come in at the finish to 
clear up the wreckage. - 

There is nothing more difficult than learn- 
ing how to submit your will to the will of 
another, but we have to come to it. It is 
God’s will and not our own that we’d better 
be praying for and striving for. If there 
is anything at all in the experience that 
folk have had with him, it is his will, and 
not mine, that is the best will in the world 
for me. 
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Some of you may remember hearing of 
that mother, alone there through the night 
in her tower on the northern coast of Africa, 
telling God what to do with her son, Augus- 
tine. She poured out her soul in an agony 
of prayer: 

“O God, hold that ship! Don’t let it 
sail! My boy’s life is full enough of sin 
here. What will it be when he reaches 
that sin-cursed land of Italy? Hold that 
ship, God, hold it!” 

But because that boat weighed anchor 
and glided out of the harbor, because there 
stood on the decks a boy with the unseen 
hand of God upon him, because that boy 
came to Milan and met there the great 
Ambrose, we do not call him any more 
what his mother called him: we call him 
St. Augustine. The will of God! “Thy 
will be done!” There is the purpose of 
religion. 

Now what of its essence? 


Wuat Makes Us CurIsTIANs? 


Suppose we get at it this way, by asking 
what it is at bottom that makes us Chris- 
tians ? 

Let me throw the whole subject against 
the background of one of the parables that 
Jesus told! It is the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus in the 16th chapter of St. Luke. 
Take it at the point where Dives was talk- 
ing across the gulf to Abraham about his 
brothers! They were leading the same kind 
of life he had lived, and he knew where it 
would bring them, and so he asked that Laza- 
rus might be sent to warn them. There was 
an ugly intimation that God wasn’t doing 
all he could do to save them from them- 
selves. If he were really in earnest he 
might send them a spectral visitor. Abra- 
ham’s answer was straightforward, and his 
logic was irresistible. He said in effect 
that if they made no intelligent use of the 
means they had no ghostly apparition could 
possibly be of*service to them. They had 
all that was necessary. They had Moses 
and the prophets, their revelation. It was 
enough light to save a man’s soul, and if that 
didn’t succeed nothing else would or could. 

Give this its modern application, and it 
opens up a suggestive theme for us. We 
have enough to make us Christians. If 
what we have doesn’t do it, nothing else 
will or can. It isn’t more light we need,— 


it wouldn’t make a bit of difference with 
anybody if we had more. If a man isn’t a 
Christian on the basis of the divine truth 
that is already in his possession, no addi- 
tional truth, even if it should come from the 
lips of God himself, would or could alter 
the situation. 

What is it really that makes folk Chris- 
tians? I want to take the time to pay my 
compliments right here to one or two of the 
wrong answers to that question. 

The first of them is simply that we are 
just born Christians. The whole thing is 
nothing but a matter of heredity and en- 
vironment. We stay what we are born 
because it is too much trouble to change. 
We accept creeds because our fathers ac- 
cepted them. We believe in God and Jesus 
Christ because most of our time has been 
spent in an environment which cherishes that 
belief, and we aren’t strong enough to be 
independent of it. 

Now there isn’t anybody in the world 
more eager than I am to acknowledge his 
debt and acknowledge it gratefully to the 
fact that he was born in a Christian era, a 
Christian civilization, a Christian commu- 
nity, and a Christian home. There is no 
doubt about it, I was born to a rich herit- 
age, and so were you. But to say that that 
is the only thing which makes me a Chris- 
tian is to say that for some thirty-odd 
years now my mind and heart and conscience 
have been doing nothing but marking time. 
In all humility I object to that. And I 
have enough confidence in my own internal 
machinery to feel pretty sure that if Chris- 
tianity hadn’t validated itself rather thor- 
oughly in my experience I should long ago 
have thrown it over. If you want me to 
quit believing in Christianity, don’t’ keep on 
teasing me to discount what littl I have 
because I was born to it! Just show me 
that it isn’t true! That is the vital question. 

It is what I have discovered about it on 
this side of the cradle that constraineth 
me. If I were no more of a Christian than 
I was born and taught, if nothing had hap- 
pened since then to make this faith of mine 
vital and real, I should toss it out of the 
window. I have had something to do with 
getting it, and holding fast to it. 

If it isn’t simply that we are born so, is 
it the hope of heaven and the fear of hell 
that make us Christians? You hear that 


with it. 
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I suppose this has something to do 
I suppose it has as much to do 
with it as the hope of success and the fear 


too. 


of failure have to do with the making of a 


; 


good lawyer or a good physician. 


Rewards and punishments, if you want to 


call them that, are not afterthoughts or alien 


| 


additions to the universe: they are wrought 
somehow into the fabric of life itself. We 
can’t get away from them entirely. The 


thought of them is bound to intrude itself. 
They get wrapped up with our motives, 
_whether we are conscious of it or not, and 
can’t be wholly separated. But this I say 


emphatically: They have never yet suc- 
ceeded in making anything that’s genuine 


out of anybody. 


~ come! 
has developed the best that is in us as 


Abraham told Dives no vision of Paradise 
nor any smell of flames would do them any 
good. Personally I am inclined to discount 
the good which the absolute certainty of 
such a future would have done for the moral 
life of mankind from the beginning. If men 
aren’t the right sort for other reasons they’ll 
never be the right sort for that. 

There was a time when a great deal of 
emphasis was laid by preachers on heaven 
and hell as motives. That time is past, and 
I think it’s well past. Not because I hold 
one whit less strongly to the conviction 
that I am an immortal soul, making my 
way upward or downward through eternity, 
but because I have such little confidence, 
knowing life as I do, that the possible issue 
of the future is able in any worthy sense 
to motivate the present. 

And so I come back to our question, What 
is it that makes us Christians? I will not 
attempt to speak out of your experience: 
you will forgive me if I attempt to speak only 
out of my own. It is the love which I have 
conceived in my heart for God as I have 
found him in the person of Jesus Christ 
that makes me all of the Christian I am. 

It is meager, that love——you don’t know 
that any better than I do,—but it is enough, 
kindled as it is by his hand and kept alive 
by his breath, enough to make me what I 
have genuinely come to be. There is nobody 
here who claims to have come far, I sup- 


pose: only, let us be clear as to what it 


is that has brought us as far as we have 
It is the little love we have that 


Christians, and I am anxious that we should 
give it the credit. 

There isn’t anything I am willing to rely 
on besides that, either as a sufficient reason 
for being a Christian or as an adequate 
motive for the Christian life. It is what 
Paul said constrained him; and if it doesn’t 
constrain you and me it is absolutely, in- 
evitably certain that nothing else will. 

I wish we would quit thinking about our 
love for God as a mystical thing, hard to 
arrive at and hard to increase in. It isn’t 
anything of the sort. It is nothing on earth 
but a matter of learning to know him 
through this Word of his, and through it 
of coming farther into his acquaintance. 
What is there that’s mystical about that? 
And yet, it is unthinkably difficult to get 
folk to try it. 

Jesus says that the essence of religion is: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” You 
tell me you can’t. In answer I assure you 
that he is lovable, and send you to that 
Book and to him who moves through its 
pages, confident that if you go and seek 
him you will find him,—or better still, he 
will find you, and when that happens the 
love will take care of itself. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 
You tell me you do a little, but not enough. 
How can you grow in it? \ I can say no 
more than I have said. You can’t expect 
to grow in it without learning to know him 
better, and you can’t learn to know him 
better while your Bible is dusty. 

You say to me that you don’t believe this 
about it, or that. I tell you, Very well: 
I care nothing at all about what you don’t 
believe. Start with what you do! Begin 
on whatever common ground you have with 
it, and let it lay hold of you there! You'll 
soon find the things you do believe in grow- 
ing in number. 

Until that comes to be your method, don’t 
go around trying to explain to people on 
any other basis why you aren’t a Christian 
or why you aren’t more of a Christian than 
you are. There is only one reason: you 
have not dealt faithfully with what you 
have. There is nothing else that can ac- 
count for it; and there is no other way of 
changing the situation. 

Shall we give up looking for something 
to happen that will make us Christians, you 


and I, and learn that the Christian life 
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waits for love, and love for acquaintance, 
and acquaintance for the knowledge of 
God’s Word? 


Wuat Is THERE IN CHRISTIANITY FoR ME? 


But I must come to the last of those three 
questions which I asked about religion in 
the beginning: What is there in it for me? 

I am not putting that now in order to 
answer it. If what I have said about the 
purpose of religion is true, measured by the 
mind of Christ, then there is that in religion 
for you,—at-one-ness with God and the 
realization of your life at its best. I am 
asking this question to condemn the mood 
that so often prompts it. Too frequently it 
isn’t the mood of any earnest inquiry at 
all: it is the mood of lofty contempt, of 
intellectual snobbishness. And that mood 
never makes a discovery. 

Last summer there appeared an article 
called “Religion and Who’s Who.” The 
author took the most recent volume of 
“Who’s Who in America” and attempted to 
prove that the more prominent a man is, 
the less he will have to do with what some 
people talk of as the old-fashioned Chris- 
tianity. The covert suggestion was made 
throughout that we are to estimate the worth 
of various types of religion by the number of 
brilliant scientists, authors or educators that 
each has put in the field. 

Now I protest against that not only in 
the name of Christianity, but in the name 
of sanity as well. 

It is just another illustration of a tend- 
ency which is becoming more and more 
manifest as time goes on: the tendency to 
mark down the whole church of Christ be- 
cause a number of our outstanding men 
and women are avowed agnostics or athe- 
ists; and correspondingly to mark up all the 
doctrines and practices of this more or less 
intellectual minority. 

It looks as though the hour had struck 


for us to begin checking up on the relation - 


between Christianity and those qualities 
which by popular vote win for men a cer- 
tain amount of distinction. We are be- 
coming entirely too prone to take as final 
the pronouncements of intellectualism or 
some sort of secular prominence with regard 
to true religion. 

In Paul’s day there were few Christian 
folk in the social register of the Roman 
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empire. Paul said, “God hath chosen the ~ 
foolish to confound the wise, the weak to 


confound the mighty, base things and things ‘]} 


that are not to bring to nought things that | 


are, that no flesh should glory in his pres- I} 


ence.” 

Maybe you think the apostle wrote that |} 
in order to put a kind of premium on ig- | 
norance and make the simple-minded follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ contented with their lot. |} 
Very well, go on thinking it if you like! 
But here is a strange circumstance: What 


Paul said has turned out to be an actual | 


fact. You can read about it in all your | 
textbooks of the past. When it came right | 


down to survival value, and the influence || 
for good that they exerted on human history, | 
Paul’s crowd got through, and the others | 


didn’t. Jesus Christ himself was in all | 
likelihood considerably more inconspicuous | 
than you would judge from a casual reading | 
of the gospel story. By no manner of means 
could you have gotten important people two | 


thousand years ago to think that Jesus and | 


his crowd were important. But they have ‘| 
come through, and that other crowd hasn’t. | 
They had survival value. 

Now then, why is it? Here is the point: 
it is because there is one quality that is 
absolutely necessary to true greatness as God | 
sees it and history has defined it. There 
is one quality which if you have it makes 
the others effective, if you haven’t it the 
others don’t matter. You can call it self- 
effacement if you want to. You can call 
it humility, lowliness or meekness. You can 
call it faith. One name for it is just about | 
as unpopular as another. What it really if 
is is the willingness to rely on a greater 
than you in his handling of your equipment. | 
So many of our modern confident crowd if 
lack that willingness! That’s why they || 
lack the convictions about Jesus Christ that |) 
come not of argument but of experience. 
They can’t see over their own prominence. | 

For my part I am almost ready to lay | 
down a rule, and it is this: Whenever you l 
find an important person who isn’t religious 
in some real sense of the word, you can 
make up your mind that you’ve found some- 
body who can’t get away from the sense 
of his own importance! Really I should’ be 
much surprised if genuine Christianity and 
“Who’s Who” went hand in hand to any | 
great extent. The door into this Saviour’s | 


friendship isa decent humility, and impres- 
sive folk are so apt to lose the key! 

And so I suggest to you that we get our 
sense of values straightened out a little. 
We can learn when we come across a crowd 
of intellectuals denying this and casting sus- 
picion on that not to give ourselves too much 
concern. Long before this brilliant minds 
have dazzled themselves with their own 
brilliance and slipped on their own polish ! 

The test of truth is not the presence on 
its side of many wise and many mighty and 
‘many noble. The test of truth is what it will 
do for you and with you and through you if 
‘you get out of its road and give yourself to 
it. What counts is not what the best minds 
think about Jesus: what counts is whether 
or not Jesus himself can still actually pro- 
duce radiant, healed lives whenever and 
wherever he is given an honest chance! 

And we can learn what to rely on in 
‘this world of ours,—man’s ability or God’s 
ability, greatness as the magazines define it 
‘or greatness as God and history define it, 
| the kind of thing that Christianity when it 
‘is thorough and at its best produces. It 
takes care of a man’s character and deter- 
mines the nature of his influence. It plants 
love in his heart and coaxes it into some 
i of acceptable bloom. It gives him 


insight into these lives that brush against 
his shoulders, and leads him into an avail- 
‘ing sympathy with them. It keeps up his 
courage, and puts into his hands resources 
that are not his own—until God’s business 
becomes his business: and then of course 


By faith Abraham, when he was tried, 
offered up Isaac: and he that had recewed 
the promises offered up his only begotten 
son, of whom it was said, That im Isaac 
shall thy seed be called: accounting that 
God was able to raise him up, even from the 
dead; from whence also he received him 
back by what was a parable of the resur- 
rection. Hebrews II. 17-19. 


If you look at that story frankly you will 
say with me that it is one of the most 
astounding statements that was ever penned. 


The Moral Integrity of Faith. 
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there is no stopping him! He is a great 
soul, and he will get through into the days 
to come where others won’t whose promi- 
nence is the result of the world’s verdict, 
and not God’s. That at least is the teach- 
ing of the past, so far as the past has 
meaning. 

There’s a “Who’s Who for Him,” and any- 
one who is so disposed may have his name 
written in it. That is worth something! 

“What is there in religion for me?” I 
say, if you are bent on asking that question 
and having an answer, take care of the 
mood that prompts it, that there be no pride 
there, nor any contempt! There is a way 
of finding out what there is in religion for 
you if you will stoop to get into it! 

It depends pretty much on what you will 
to find in it, and on how much of yourself 
you are willing to dedicate to the search. 

It may be that for you the discovery lies 
on the other side of some Calvary: some 
place where out of your own anguish you 
win another’s good, where with bleeding 
hands and feet you turn a curse and make 
it bless someone; out of the desolation of 
some bereavement spread around you a 
garden of God; out of your pain bring in 
where you are one little corner of his bright 
kingdom. Whether or not you are willing 
to pay the price is for you to say. 

Only,—if you are not,—don’t go suppos- 
ing that there is nothing in Christianity but 
what you have got out of it! Some people 
have found God in it, and their own God- 
equipped chance to live life at its best. 


| Aspects of Faith in Hebrews Eleven. 
V. The Moral Integrity of Faith. 
Rev. James Reid of Eastbourne, England. 


By faith Abraham went forth to sacrifice 
his only son. To a great many this is one 
of the most perplexing stories in the whole 
Bible. You have only to think for a 
moment of what Abraham was going to do 
in the name of religion to turn away from it 
with a sense of revolt. That a man in the 
name of his faith in God would go forth to 
put a knife into the heart of his only son 
is something that we find it difficult to 
square with our ideas of religion, and espe- 
cially with our ideas of the Christian reli- 
gion. 
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Whatever faith demands or can demand 
of anyone, that a man should put his son 
upon the altar as an offering to God is 
abhorrent to our every moral sense. It is 
difficult for us to believe that God could 
demand such a sacrifice from Abraham. It 
is difficult for us, in point of fact, to believe 
that God in that sense tests anybody. 

I do not believe that God tests people by 
asking them to do things that are not worth- 
while, or that he does not mean them to do. 
That is the way in which Scripture at 
some points seems to suggest that he does 
»work, 

What I want to suggest to you this morn- 
ing is that where you see a case of that 
kind you must put it down to an incomplete 
idea of the mind and the will of God. 

The story of Abraham’s sacrificing his 
son, or going out to sacrifice his son, when 
you read it as it is often read, savors not of 
faith, but of fanaticism. Yet somehow the 
Bible is the sanest of all books, and it has in 
it the heart of wisdom, and when we come 
upon a difficulty like that we may be quite 
certain. that something is wrong with our 
reading of the story. 

When we read the story as I feel it ought 
to be read, as I want to try to read it for 
you this morning, I think you will realize 
that it is one of the most splendid examples 
of real faith that we have in the whole 
Bible. 

What we have to understand is that Abra- 
ham at this time was living in the midst of a 
heathen community, and although this was 
a heathen.community they had one splendid 
idea that shines out of their superstition 
like a jewel in a gutter,—the idea that God 
must have a man’s best. 


Man’s Best For Gop. 


They had the spirit which every religion, 
however crude it may be, where man has 
taken his religion seriously, is always able 
to arouse in him,—the spirit of dedication. 

You can be quite certain that a man’s 
religion is not real where it is not awaken- 
ing in him the spirit of dedication. And 
although the spirit of dedication has often 
led men to do strange and sometimes revolt- 
ing things, still there is in it something 
which is absolutely right. 

For instance, years ago, before the Brit- 
ish stopped it, certain devotees of religion 


in India used to fling themselves before the 


wheels of the juggernaut car, where they 
were crushed to death—a most revolting 
thing! Yet the impulse of devotion was 
right. 

Indeed, I would go so far as to say that, 
until a man has come to realize that life 
must be a dedicated thing in some form or 
another, he has never been touched by the 
spirit of vital religion. He has never caught 
sight of any God who is worth worshiping 
with all our heart. 


Abraham felt the pull of the spirit of |} 


dedication. He realized that life must be 
dedicated to God, and that God was worthy 
of his best. 

So, in the spirit of dedication, Abraham 
went off to make a sacrifice upon Mount 
Moriah. That is where his faith comes in. 
His faith was in the fact that he was loyal 
to the highest he knew, in his obedience to 
the best light within his own soul. 


He} | 


followed the most sacred impulse within — 


him. 
We condemn it, of course. 
believes that religion demands 


None of us H| 
that we 


should sacrifice our children upon the altar. © 


And later on Abraham condemned it. He 
realized that he was mistaken. He dis- 
covered his mistake. 


he knew. This call to sacrifice Isaac was 
the best guidance of his moral intelligence, 
and he took that way. That is where his 
faith came in. 

One of the great aspects of faith is to 
follow the highest light we see. 
not be the highest light actually, but it is 
the highest we see. 

Abraham went out to follow this highest 
light he saw with a terrible agony in his own 
spirit, with a conflict in his own heart. The 
story gives us a glimpse of what was going 
on in the soul of Abraham. He was not 
at peace within himself. There was a ter- 
rible conflict going on in his spirit all the 
time. 


ConrLicr or LoyAtrigs. 

There is such a thing in the experience of 
all of us as a conflict of loyalties. 

It is a perfectly easy thing in certain 
cases to distinguish between right and 
wrong, and where right and wrong are per- 
fectly clear there is no real conflict at all. 
When it is a choice, for instance, between 


But until he discov- | 
ered his mistake he followed the highest || 


It may 
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honesty and theft, it is perfectly easy to see 
what we ought to do. There is no conflict 
there. When there is a choice between 
truth and lying, it is perfectly easy to see 
what we ought to do. There is no conflict 
there. When it is a choice between the way 
of selfish passion and the way of purity and 
respect for the personality of other people, 
there is no conflict there. To attempt to 
confuse these issues is just to throw dust 
in our own eyes. 

The most difficult choices in life are not 
the choices between right and wrong. They 
are the choices between two things which 
our hearts tell us are both of them, so far 
as we can see, right for us to do. When 
the choice comes between these two things 
which seem to us to be right, that is where 
the difficulty comes in to interpret the will 
of God. 

Abraham had this conflict of loyalties. 
He had this light within his own heart that 
made him feel that he must dedicate his 
best to God. That was on the one side. 
And then, in conflict with that, he had, in 
the first place, his love for his son, the 
most sacred impulse of a man’s heart. 

Abraham had it just as fully as any man 
ever had it. There is nothing so deep in 
any man’s heart as the love of a father for 
his son. Jesus Christ knew that, and in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son he revealed the 
fact that the love of a father to his son is 
like the love of God for his children. It 
is the deepest impulse in our blood, and 
Abraham had it and felt it. 
_ Then, in the second place, there was his 
career, the destiny to which God had called 
him. How he was to beget a great nation 
that was to lead the van of humanity in the 
knowledge of the truth and love of God, a 
great destiny that filled Abraham’s soul with 
the glory of it as he went trekking over 
plain and desert? The fulfilment of that 
promise hung upon the thin thread of Isaac’s 
life. If Isaac went, where would God’s 
promise find its fulfilment? 

So Abraham went out with this conflict 
in his soul. But in spite of conflict he 
went. The highest thing he knew was the 
spirit of dedication. The biggest thing he 
knew was this light within his own con- 
science, and so he went out to follow it. 

We cannot begin to feel the pain in Abra- 
ham’s soul as he took that journey. That 


wonderful story just throbs with the pathos 
of that journey. Twice over it tells us, 
“They went, both of them together,” Isaac 
perplexed and troubled and confused, yet 
trusting his father, and Abraham with a 
breaking heart, yet he went on. 

His faith is shown in the reflections that 
came to him and with which he comforted 
his heart as he went along. After all, he 
said, God can raise up Isaac, even from the 
dead! After all, he said, God can provide 
for the fulfilment of his promise! God was 
still master of his world. The resources of 
life were still in God’s hands. 

Conscience cannot lead us into a tight cor- 
ner from which God cannot find a way out. 
There is no such thing as an impasse along 
the way of righteousness. There is no such 
thing as a dead end on the road of moral 
obedience. There are no sidetracks when 
men are following the pathway of their own 
conscience. 

I was talking to an Alpine climber who 
has done a tremendous amount of climbing 
in the Alps, and I said to him: 

“When you are on the road to some great 
mountain top do you never come to a tight 
place where you can neither find a way up 
nor down?” 

He said: “I have climbed for years and 
years, and I have never yet come to any 
situation where there was not one way out.” 

That is true in life. When we are on the 
way up there never is a situation into which 
we are brought from which there is not a 
way out, so long as our faces are to the 
light and we are following it. 

What a magnificent faith Abraham had! 
What sublime loyalty! What wonderful 
confidence in God! What stalwart trust! 
We can easily understand why it is that 
Abraham was called the friend of God. 

This is the kind of stuff of which Daniel 
was made, and all the saints and heroes of 
the Old Testament. Those three friends, 
when they stood before the king, who 
threatened them with the fiery furnace, said: 

“God can deliver us out of the burning 
furnace, O king! Nevertheless, even if God 
does not deliver us, understand that we will 
not bow down and worship you!” 

It is the faith that Luther had when he 
was told that he was going forth alone to 
meet the tribunal, and they told him of the 
difficulties in the way. He said: 
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“Though every stone in the road were a 
devil I would go on!” 

Does not it make us ashamed sometimes 
of our short-sighted view of the resources 
of God and of our whimpering talk of the 
impossibilities of life and righteousness? 

The thing that smites us to the earth with 
the glory of this story is a vision of God, 
who is not limited by our short-sighted view 
of his resources; a God who is not limited 
by our knowledge of his own law; a God 
who is free to respond to prayer and to 
answer faith; a God who shuts the mouths 
of lions, and who restrains fiery furnaces, 
and who makes roads through deserts, and 
who moves mountains! 

That is the kind of God we find in the 
Bible, and that is the kind of God in whom 
Abraham believed. -He had only to follow. 
The rest was with God. 


OPENNESS TO FURTHER LIGHT. 

Now, notice what happened! Abraham, 
as I say, followed the highest light in his 
own soul. Even though there was a con- 
flict within him he followed the highest. 
He went on amid this conflict, perplexed, 
yet obedient, loyal to the light he had and 
yet open to fuller light. 

Abraham did not say: “I have got to 
sacrifice my son, and there is no other 
possible way that anyone can ever see.” 
That would have made him a fanatic. Abra- 
ham said to himself, “This is the highest 
light I see. I do not understand it, but I 
feel the pull of my human tenderness, I see 
the light of God’s great purpose in Isaac.” 
He was open to the suggestions that might 
come from these things while he was obedi- 
ent to the highest light he saw, and the 
result was this, that gradually he came to 
see that this impulse of love and tender- 
ness for Isaac was divine, and that this was 
the true pathway of dedication, the pathway 
of love, and not the revolting pathway that 
led to the altar and the knife. 

Abraham saw that God was not a God 
who could demand such a sacrifice. The 
light in his soul that led him to the dedica- 
tion of his son was right, but the way of 
dedication into which it led him was wrong. 
It was an old tradition, an old convention, 
and it was wrong. 

So he made this discovery that God does 
not demand any way of worshiping him 
which contradicts our best human instincts. 
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God does not demand any way of serving 
him which conflicts with our noblest — 
affections. He realized that child-sacrifice | 
was no way of worshiping his God, and so | 
he made a new step forward. He made a ' 
new discovery in the way in which God is | 
to be served and worshiped, and in the way © 
of real religion, and once and for all, after 
Abraham made that discovery, it was abhor- 
rent to the children of Israel that they 
should sacrifice their children to God, except | 
in those dark moments which came again | 
and again when they sank back into heathen 
superstition and idolatry and forgot the light. 

But Abraham made another discovery. | 
He realized that the instinct of fatherhood | 
was divine. He realized that the instinct 
of care and protection for his son was divine, 
that human life in all its relationships is the || 
way of a divine fellowship and a divine | 
service. 

He realized that to serve one another and 
to. care for one another and to value the 
personalities of others is a way of serving | 
and worshiping and loving God. That way - 
of human service is the way of supreme | 
dedication to God, not by pouring his life . 
into any dark sewer of cruelty and barba- |} 
rism. ‘} 

And it happened, as he said, that he got 
Isaac back again from the dead. The same || 
Isaac, and yet not the same. Isaac with a 
new halo of reverence around his head. 
Isaac, a child of God, a gift of heaven, a 
bond between himself and God, into whose 
training and care he would put all the love 
and loyalty of his dedicated spirit. Hence 
he got him back, as Dr. Moffatt translates — 
it, by what was indeed a parable of the | 
resurrection. | 

This is a great story, and it is a descrip- | 
tion of the way in which conscience be- | 
comes refined, by which insight into truth | 
and goodness grows, that insight by which | 
we rise out of darkness into light. 

As you read the story first it seems as if || 
Abraham had little to do with it. It almost | 
reads as if Abraham had a kind of private | 
telephone through which God spoke to him, 
and that he had only to listen and God 
would tell him what he had to do; that he 
had nothing else to do, so to speak, except 
to register the messages of God that came 
to him from point to point, without any 
thought of his own. 


ie 
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That is not the way to read it. People 
do not discover things without using their 
own minds, and they are not meant to. We 
discover the truth of God by using our own 
moral intelligence, that is to say, our intel- 
ligence as directed by spiritual insight and 
by conscience. 

These were two things about Abraham’s 
faith that I wanted to speak about this 
morning, that he was obedient to the highest 
light he saw, and at the same time he was 
open to further light. 

It is by the use of moral intelligence that 
we make progress in matters of conscience. 
Jesus demanded it. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy strength and with all thy mind.” 

The last thing that some people bring to 
the service of God is the service of their 
‘minds, their thinking, intelligent, question- 
ing minds. And God wants the mind. 

There is such a thing as a moral intelli- 
gence, just as there is such a thing as a 
‘scientific intelligence. A man develops a 
scientific intelligence by keeping his mind 
open to scientific principles and by learning 
ps think scientifically. 

There is such a thing as a medical intel- 
ligence. A doctor develops a medical intel- 
ligence by keeping his mind open to the 
laws of health and disease, and the result 
is that when you have a skilled doctor he 
can diagnose your trouble by the use of his 
particular kind of intelligence. 

There is a business and a financial intel- 
ligence which is cultivated by business 
people who understand the workings of 
finance. This intelligence is developed by 
use, so that immediately a business man 
'knows what is the right thing to do. 

And there is such a thing as a moral 
intelligence, which is a mind kept alive to 
the principles and the values of the spiritual 
life. God meant us to use it. Sometimes 
it goes wrong, because we do not know 
enough, just as a scientific intelligence will 
go wrong for want of knowledge, or for 
want of being developed. That is why 


are wrong for us today. 

Once it seemed right for people to enslave 
their fellows. A man like John Newton 
could write hymns while he was master of 
a slave ship. His moral intelligence was not 
developed. 


things that seemed right for our ancestors. 


Once it seemed right to slay one’s enemies, 
to take an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth, but it is not right for us today be- 
cause our moral intelligence has been devel- 
oped and we see more clearly than they did. 

We come, stage by stage, to understand 
more clearly something of the mind and 
will of God, and to make fresh discoveries. 
We gain deeper insight into the meaning 
of duty and the demands of love by the use 
of this moral intelligence applied to the facts 
of life as they meet us. 

But here is the point! Those who are 
going to see God’s will and to make new 
discoveries of what God means us to do, and 
in the understanding of his will, are those 
who are both open to fuller light and loyal 
to the light they see. 

We need both of these things, and we 
need them badly today, and they are both 
of faith. Without openness to light, for 
instance, and to unaccustomed light, obedi- 
ence to conscience may become fanaticism, 
or bigotry; and it often does. 

We need to keep an open mind. What I 
would like to say to many people today is 
what Cromwell said to the Scottish Presby- 
terians : 

“For God’s sake think it possible that you 
may be mistaken !” 

Be open to the light! 

It is not the scrupulous conscience that 
makes fanatics. It is the scrupulous con- 
science plus the closed mind. There are 
people whose moral integrity, nobody dis- 
putes. We admire them, but they are hard, 
censorious, often cruel. There are some 
good people that are as cruel as the grave 
because their minds are not open. They do 
not believe that anybody can be right but 
themselves. They do not believe that the 
world is ever going to learn anything beyond 
what they learned at school or college. 

I read an American story of a woman 
whose moral principles were all right, and 
who was scrupulously true to her moral 
principles. Her husband kept a lottery. 
She objected to that, and she would not 
take any of his money.g She had a small 
income of her own, and she would not allow 
her son to eat food or wear clothes which 
her husband provided. 

She had advanced views about war, and 
when the Civil War came on she would not 
let the boy go. All her arguments were 
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perfectly sound, but the total result was 
that she was cruel to her husband, hard to 
her neighbors, and literally sacrificed the 
childhood of her son, so that his youth was 
frost-bitten by a scrupulous conscience. 

What was wrong with that admirable 
woman was not her moral integrity. It was 
really her want of love, her want of open- 
ness to what love would suggest in the 
treatment of her husband and her son. 

The road through the tangled obligations 
of life is not easy, and we shall not find it at 
all unless we are open to fresh light, even 
when it comes through unaccustomed and 
unpopular channels. A Christian man ought 
to be able to take light even from his bitter- 
est enemy. 

It was not want of conscience that made 
the Inquisition. It was want of openness 
to the light of Jesus Christ. We all have 
need to keep in mind that observation of 
John Robinson, one of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
when he said that God has still more light 
to break out of his holy Word. 

The second demand of a moral intelli- 
gence is obedience, obedience to the light 
we have,—even though it may not be the 
highest light. 
light we see we shall not get any more. “If 
ye do the will,” said Jesus, “ye shall. know 
of the doctrine.” If you do the highest 
thing you know, and follow the highest 
light you see with an open mind, you will 
come to know. You may come to know 
that you have been mistaken, and that is one 
of the most valuable bits of knowledge 
anyone of us can get. 

All the pioneers of goodness have had 
these two things. There was Paul, for 
instance, standing before King Agrippa and 
saying : 

“Wherefore, O King Agrippa, I was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision!” 

Martin Luther, making his lonely stand, 
said: “Here I stand,” with all the world 
against me, “I can do no other, so help me 
God !” 

There was Joan of Arc, burned to death 
because she would not disown the authority 
of her voices or her experience of God’s 
light and truth. 

There was Abraham Lincoln, standing in 
the face of his cabinet and declaring that 
slavery must go. 

There was Jesus Christ, day by day fol- 
lowing the pathway of the truth that burned 
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Unless we are faithful to the . 


in his own soul, the truth that nobody else 
could see, and that he longed to impart,, 
following it with the whole world against} 
him until he came to the cross. ; 

But by so doing, these pioneers who have: 
been morally obedient and who have been] 
sincere and open to the light, have blazed| 
a pathway for humanity through the jungle;|} 
of traditional convention that always threat- +} 
ens to cumber the road of man upon his s]} 
way to God. 


Tue DEMAND UPON Us. 


Today faith demands of us these two) 
things: openness to truth and obedience to} 
the highest light we see. 

Bit by bit through the centuries the spirit }} 
of Christ has been conquering the world|} 
in the gradual refinement of conscience. || 
You hear people say that the world is not: 
better now than it was 1900 years ago. That} 
is nonsense. Jesus Christ has been con- |} 
quering the world bit by bit by the gradual |} 
refinement of conscience, and we ought to) 
look for the victory of Jesus Christ in the?|| 
conquest of the mind and conscience of the +] 
world by his own values, by his own truth,. 
and by his own ideals. That is a real vices 
tory of the kingdom of God. : 

For instance, Christianity has invaded the: 
sphere of home, although from many homes; 
Christ has been cast out and there is a; 
tragedy. But Christ has invaded the sphere : 
of home, and we see now that the great: 
values are love and sacrifice and respect for’ 
one another, and a fellowship through whic 1 
we find God. 

Christianity has invaded the sphere of the; 
social life, and we see that it is our duty ; 
to care for the sick and the wounded, and | 
those whom life has broken, and not to cast: 
them out to die. | 

Christianity has invaded to a certain ex-|} 
tent the sphere of industry, for we see that | 
it is no longer a right thing to set children} 
of eight to twelve years of age to labor for || 
fourteen hours a day in our factories. 

Christianity has invaded the sphere of war'| 
to some extent so that we see it is our duty}| 
to succor even our enemies, and so we have} 
the Red Cross on the battlefield. 

But there are big questions facing us today} 
about which we are in the same kind of 
perplexity that Abraham was in about sacri-| 
ficing his son. There are spheres where we? 
are befogged and confused. 


There is the sphere of war and_inter- 
qational relationships. Many find it difficult 
o think clearly about the relation of Chris- 
‘lanity to these things, and, in fact, there 
re many good people who do not think 
about these things at all. I do not know 
hether you have people in this country 
ho say that war is inevitable, and that 
here will always be war because war is in 
he Bible! 

There is the sphere of patriotism. Many 
people are still worried by the old catch- 
words and traditions of a selfish patriotism. 

There is the sphere of industry, in which 

he human values that Jesus taught still 
clash with a good many of our practices, 
nd we want to know the way. The time 
is coming when some of the things we do 
today with a perfectly good conscience will 
eem as abhorrent to us as child sacrifice 
is today, and as much at variance with the 
worship of God. 
When the kingdom of God comes there 
ill be no conflicting loyalties. There will 
be no conflict between self-development and 
he good of others. There will be no con- 
ict between the full life and the completely 
levoted spirit. There will be no conflict 
between the most ardent patriotism and the 
international spirit. 
In all these things there will be recon- 
iliation in Jesus Christ. In Jesus Christ 
ll life’s great values find their place and 
heir fulfilment in a harmonious life. 

The people who show the way are the 
eople who keep their minds open to the 
spirit and the life of Jesus, and are obedi- 
rat to the highest light they see, whatever 
it costs. 

When a ship is out at sea the most 
valuable thing it has is its compass. They 
take every precaution to see that the compass 
swings true to the magnetic pole. When 
the compass swings true the captain scrupu- 
lously follows its guidance, because he knows 
that in the integrity of his obedience to its 
guidance depends the safety of the ship and 
its passengers. 

The most valuable thing the world has in 
the way of progress is a scrupulous con- 
science. Spiritual obedience and sincerity 
of mind provide the organ of spiritual 
vision by which God leads us. 

God seeks to lead us on today, and he 
leads us through the people whose minds 
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. are open and whose wills are obedient. 
“When the Spirit of truth is come,” said 
Jesus, “he shall lead you into all truth.” 
And Paul said, in view of that: 

“Quench not the Spirit!” 


The 28th conference of the Missionary 
Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada will be held at Silver 
Bay on Lake George June 28 to July 9. The 
theme of the conference is to be “The World 
Mission of Christianity.” 

Among the courses offered will be—The 
Essentially Missionary Character of Chris- 
tianity ; Vocational Guidance and Life Prob- 
lems of Young People; Human Needs and 
World Christianity; The City’s Church; 
The Crowded Ways; Missionary Methods 
for the various age groups in the church; 
Normal Study Class. 

The conference is open to men, women, 
young people. An attractive folder has been 
prepared giving full information regarding 
the conference, which can be obtained from 
Rey. Walter Getty, Missionary Education 
Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Other conferences of the Movement are 
held at Blue Ridge, N. C., June 25 to July 
5; Asilomar, California, July 8 to 16; Sea- 
beck, Washington, July 20 to 30. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Debts, Not Trespasses. 
Dear Sir: 

The paper of Dr. Moffatt—Debts, Not 
Trespasses, is interesting and informing, 
but fails to mention three important 
facts. 

Surely Christ knew what was the best lan- 
guage to use, and he used debts, not tres- 
passes. 

Matthew, a publican, must have been 
familiar with the business term debts, and 
would not mistake the term used by his 
Master. 

At the end of the prayer, but not in it, the 
record gives a warning introduced by “gar” 
(for), a reason why we must not carry an 
unforgiving spirit when praying. 

The substitution of trespass carries with it 
the idea of doing the forbidden, a sin of com- 
mission, while debt involves the idea of obli- 
gation, duty, one of the biggest words in our 
language, which covers both sins of commis- 
sion and sins of omission. 

The priest and the Levite committed no 
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trespass in the ordinary use of the term when 
they passed by on the other side, but they 
owed help. A debt was left unpaid. Most 
of us who have been nurtured in Christian 
homes sin more frequently by omission than 
by commission, and in that striking pres- 
entation of the judgment it is, “Inasmuch as 
Veudid 1not er os oe, 

The consensus of scholarship translates 
Matthew and Luke “debts” and “sins,” not 
“trespasses.”’ Debts is a much _ stronger 
word than trespasses, covering what I ought 
and ought not; and it may be further shown 
that following the Greek trespass is a mis- 
leading translation of paraptémata. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. G. Traver. 


May I again state the great help the 
Record of Christian Work is to me in my 
journeyings through the jungles of Por- 
tuguese East Africa? I have been on the 
go since the early part of May, and I 
have always taken with me one or more 
copies of the Record. My own devotional 


life has been helped as I have read 
its pages. Inspiration and_ stimulation 
to larger service have also come as 


a result, and some of it I have been able 
to pass on to my native leaders and. their 
people—Supt. William C. Terril, D. D., 
South East Africa. 
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Contributions are invited to send this maga- 
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Dear Mr. Moody, 


I am writing to acknowledge the re- | 
ceipt of Record of Christian Work, and 
want to thank you most heartily for your | 
kindness in sending us this magazine. We 
look forward to each monthly number, and 
read it with great interest. We receive 
many helpful suggestions from its pages, 
giving news from all parts of the world. 

The “Three Lion Stories” from Congo 
Belge by Mrs. Dan Crawford were so in- 
teresting that I had them translated and 
printed in our mission children’s paper. I 
am sure the boys and girls of India will 
benefit by reading such stories from other 
lands. 

Yours in his glad service, 


(Signed) Mrs. H. F. Hilmer. 


June 2, 1929. 
Later Experiences of Jeremiah. 


Jeremiah 20. 1-6; 37; 38; 43. 1-7. Lesson 
portion: 38. 1-13. 


_ These passages illustrate one characteris- 
tic of the book of Jeremiah: it tells more 
about the prophet himself, his personal 
character and experiences, than is usual in 
‘the other prophetic books. 

He was a hard-luck prophet—in a double 
sense, for he prophesied hard luck upon Ju- 
dah and had hard luck himself. Thus: 

19.24 to 20,6—Put in stocks because of 
his prophecy of coming evil; 

37. 11-21—Arrested and imprisoned on the 
false charge of deserting to the enemy; 

38. 1-13—Cast into a dry cistern as a 
dungeon ; 
| 43, 1-7—Carried away into Egypt against 
‘his will. 

The last king of Judah—King Zedekiah— 
is now on his throne, placed there by King 
Nebuchadnezzar. He is not loyal to God, 
nor to Nebuchadnezzar, but sees in the ap- 
‘proach of an Egyptian army a chance to 
cast off the Chaldean yoke. (Chapter 37.) 

As God’s spokesman Jeremiah kept warn- 
ing Judah that safety lay not in fighting but 
in submission to Nebuchadnezzar (38.1, 2). 
But he was branded as a traitor. 


Cast into a pit, 38. 1-6. 

The city is being besieged. The military 
leaders complain to King Zedekiah that 
Jeremiah’s gloomy predictions weaken the 
army and civilian morale. 

As a matter of fact, of course, Jeremiah 
the animated by true patriotism. He was 


the one man who knew where safety lay, and 
he had the courage to say so out loud. There 
may be times when a true patriot must say 
unpopular things about his country. Jere- 
-miah was merely the spokesman for God. 
He was not a cowardly or unthinking pes- 
-simist or pacifist. 

But they cast him into a pit, which had 
been a cistern for storing rain water, and was 
‘now empty, though with a sediment of mud 
in which Jeremiah sank. 

It was the most terrible experience of 
Jeremiah recorded. It meant slow death by 
exposure and starvation. 


Rescued by Ebed-melech, 38. 7-13. 
Ebed-melech makes a fine character study. 
He is immortalized by his courage and kind- 


ness to Jeremiah. 
He is a kind of Old Testament Good Sa- 
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maritan. A foreigner,—Cushite or Ethi- 
opian,—a Gentile, perhaps a Negro, a servant 
in the king’s house, he saw through the false 
accusation of the princes and dared to tell 
the king so. Besides, he protested against 
the inhumanity of Jeremiah’s imprisonment. 
When the king directed him to relieve Jere- 
miah he did so tenderly and considerately. 
Jeremiah was sunk in mud, and to drag him 
out would mean a great strain, so Ebed- 
melech lowered some rags to place under his 
arms so that the rope should not cut him. 
He acted throughout with promptness, ef- 
ficiency and thoughtfulness. 

What was the secret? Perhaps it was in 
answer to Jeremiah’s prayer (see Lamenta- 
tions 3.55). In 39. 15-18 he was promised 
personal safety by God “because thou hast 
put thy trust in me.” 


Many noble men and women have been 
put in prison and dungeon because of their 
convictions and courage. Bible instances 
are found in Genesis 40.15; Luke 3.19, 20; 
Acts 16. 24, etc. 


Golden Memory Text—Blessed are ye 
when men shall reproach you, and persecute - 
you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for my sake! Matthew 5. 11. 


June 9, 1929. 
The Story of the Rechabites. 
Jeremiah 35. 


This episode is a specimen of Jeremiah’s 
prophetic ministry by symbolic action. 

It begins with another direct message 
from Jehovah. A group of Rechabites— 
nomads, not Jews,—-had been driven into 
Jerusalem by the approach of the Chaldean 
army. Jeremiah was told to bring them into 
one of the siderooms of the Temple and give 
them wine to drink. 


The test and the refusal, 3-11. 

Jeremiah did so, the record giving full 
details of names and places as if written by 
one who took part in it. 

He was met with a unanimous flat re- 
fusal. And they gave him their reason for it, 
namely, the plain ancestral prohibition 300 
years old. Moreover they said they had ALL 
obeyed att they had been commanded ALL 
their days. 

Evidently they preferred their simple pil- 
grim life to what they saw of city life. Why 
should they change? 

Their obedience and steadfastness pleased 
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God so well that he gave them the promise 
of verses 18 and 19. 


Contrast Judah, 12-17. 


Using their bold and admirable fidelity as 
an object lesson the word of Jehovah now 
comes to Jeremiah telling him to point out 
the contrast in Judah’s indifference and dis- 
obedience to his commands and promises. 
For this all the evil Jeremiah had already 
prophesied against the nation should surely 
come to pass. 


This story of parental example and con- 
trol reads decidedly old-fashioned today. 
Did it pay, before God and man? 

Many persons, when they go to the city, 
cast off restraints. The Rechabites took 
their conscience and convictions with them, 
and lived up to them. 

Under prohibition such a test should not 
be possible, though unhappily our large 
cities are hotbeds of lawlessness, and indi- 
viduals have not always the stamina to live 
up to their early and their parental convic- 
tions or principles. 


Golden Memory Text—We will drink no 
wine! Jeremiah 35.6. 


June 16, 1929. 
Judah Taken Captive. 
2 Kings 25. 1-12. 


For several lessons we have anticipated 
the impending doom of Judah. Here it is 
at last! 

The best preparation for teaching the les- 
son is to read the other passages in the Bi- 
ble that deal with the downfall of Judah, 
such as 2 Chronicles 36, and certain chap- 
ters in Jeremiah and Ezekiel as given in 
marginal references. Lamentations ex- 
presses Jeremiah’s feelings over the tragedy, 
and adds many descriptive details: read it 
through! Few Old Testament events re- 
ceived so much notice. 

_ The teacher should consult a Bible dic- 
tionary for full information about King 
Nebuchadnezzar, one of the greatest men 
who ever lived. Also about military opera- 
tions of that time, and methods of conduct- 
ing a siege: all of which will make the story 
more vivid and understandable. 

War begets the same dreadful reésults 
everywhere. Experiences of the late war 
will illustrate the lesson—broken treaties, 
blockades and famine of the civil population, 
deportations, and the rest. 


Jerusalem besieged and captured, 1-4. 

The importance of this notable event in 
world history and religious history may be 
inferred from the exactness with which the 
historian gives the three dates,—year, month 
and day,—in verses 1, 3, 8. 

Twice before King Nebuchadnezzar had 
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come against Jerusalem, as told in chapter‘) 
24. In King Jehoiakim’s reign (606 B. C.))]} 
he had carried Daniel and other prominent} 
persons back to Babylon. In King Jehoia-+ 
chin’s time (598 B. C.) much loot and ten} 
thousand of the flower of the populationil| 
were carried off. This third time (586 B. C.))]} 
the kingdom was definitely extinguished, the} 
city wholly destroyed, and the land depopu-;j} 
lated of all but a few of the poorest of they] 
peasantry. aa) 
Recall Allenby’s capture of Jerusalem im) 
1917! The final siege of Jerusalem iss} 
prophetically portrayed in Zechariah 12 to) 
14, when the city is at length relieved by the+} 
returning Messiah. 


The fate of King Zedekiah, 4-7. 


Scrapping a treaty was the immediate} 
cause of Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion, but be-} 
hind that lay the fact that he was God’s} 
servant to punish Judah for her sins. Moral} 
and religious reasons were influential in the? 
fall of Judah. | 

In Zedekiah’s defeat and deportation the? 
dynasty of David through Solomon came to}} 
an end, and the system of monarchy in}} 
Israel ceased. But God’s covenant with: 
David in 2 Samuel 7.16 was not broken] 
thereby. The genealogy of Lord Jesus inj} 
Luke 3 is traced through David’s son Nathan, || 
and the Davidic throne was promised him) 
in Luke 1. 31-33. ; 


Jerusalem laid waste, 8-12. 4 


This was the final stroke in the passing of | 
the kingdom, since the political power of. 
Judah centered in Jerusalem. It was also a: 
blow to the religious system of Judah, in | 
the utter destruction of Solomon’s Temple | 
after a changeful existence of 470 years. | 

Every incident in our lesson was in fulfil- | 
ment of prophecy. 


There is a limit to God’s longsuffering. 
His justice cannot be delayed forever. The; 
Northern kingdom had disappeared 136) 
years before, 722 B. C. Judah had lasted on | 
because of the fuller obedience of its kings 
and people. But when they too lapsed pun- 
ishment was inevitable. Sin entails penalty 
in nations as in individuals. 

But this lesson is not the end of Judah’s | 
story. After 70 years a remnant returned to | 
the Holy Land. Next quarter we study the 
exile and the restoration. | 


Golden Memory Text—Righteousness ex- | 
alteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any | 
people. Proverbs 14. 34. | 


June 23, 1929. 
A Psalm of Praise. 
Psalm 103. 


Perhaps the best thing one could do for 
his class is to make every scholar commit | 
this psalm to memory. It is simple enough | 


A Psalm of Praise. 
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for every one to grasp, and personal enough 
to bless them through all their life. 

It has been called the most perfect song 
of pure praise in all literature. It has a 
spiritual note all through. It is all praise: 
no personal petition, no complaining, not a 
jarring note, though the sinfulness and 
frailty of man are in the background. No 
wonder it is such a favorite psalm, one of 
the best known in the Psalter! 

_ Picture the occasion of the psalm! The 

psalmist is alone, alone with God. He be- 
gins to think, to think of his relations with 
God. Presently his heart is full, and he has 
a conversation with himself. It is the long- 
est and most intimate soliloquy in the Bible. 


A look within, 1-5. Praise for personal 
benefits. 


He apostrophizes his soul and all his fac- 
| ulties. Religion begins with oneself. In- 
trospection—healthy, not morbid introspec- 
tion,—must first find out one’s standing 
before God. 

Warning his soul not to forget att God’s 
benefits, the psalmist recounts five things God 
has done for him in the way of forgiveness 
of sin, healing of body, redemption of life, 
double coronation, satisfaction of desire. 
Benefits that begin the moment we trust in 
Christ, and that expand with the passing 
years, when soaring, buoyant youth is still 
ours! 

_. It is a good practice to enumerate our 

blessings one by one: separately, not in a 
lump. It is so easy to forget or overlook 
them! 


A look around, 6,7. God in history. 


The psalmist is not the only one to en- 
joy God’s blessings. The oppressed have 
the benefit of his executive power, the whole 
nation the self-revelation of his providential 
dealings in history. History stimulates 
praise when you see it as his-story. 


A look up, 8-18. A portrait of Jehovah. 


Now the psalmist begins to meditate upon 
God, and gives a comprehensive picture of 
his character and relations with men. Note 
that Jehovah is in every verse in the psalm 
except 15 and 16: why not there? 

Verses 8 to 10 set the keynote with a 
statement of four positive and four negative 
attributes of God. Here the “me” and “my” 
of the early verses change to “us” and “our.” 
The sweep of the poem becomes universal. 

Think on those negative attributes,—what 
God will not do! How often we need chid- 
ing, but if we confess our sins he will for- 
give, he will not keep nagging us! And he 
forgets when he forgives. But what if he 
had dealt with us after our sins? Where 
would we be today? Thank God, he can be 
just and the justifier of those who believe in 
Jesus ! 

How shall the psalmist describe these at- 
tributes of God? He draws on nature for a 


measure of the greatness of his mercy and 
the wideness of his forgiveness, and on man- 
kind for an analogy of his heart of pity (13). 

The only conditions are that we must fear 
(revere) him (11, 17) and obey him (18). 


A look everywhere, 19-22. Universal praise. 

Did it give the psalmist the blues, thinking 
on the frailty of man? He recovers himself 
as he turns again to God and sees him on the 
throne in high heaven, ruling over all. His 
heart is full of praise again, and he calls all 
creation to join him, ending as he began, 
ao) with this larger chorus. Let us join in 
too! 


Take paper and pencil and make a list of 
all that is said about God, also of our own 
blessings ! 

Close the Sunday school session by sing- 
ing the Doxology, “Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow” ! 


Golden Memory Text—Bless Jehovah, O 
my soul! Psalm 103. I. 


June 30, 1929. 


Review: Prophets and Kings of 
Judah’s Decline. 


From what books of the Bible have our 
lessons been derived? 

What have we learned about the charac- 
ter of God, and his relations with the Chosen 
People? 


What were the distinctive characteristics 
and messages of Isaiah and of Jeremiah? 
Give brief sketches of each. 

In addition to these two, what other 
prophets have we met,—true and false,— 
named and not named? 

What relation had the prophets to the cur- 
rent religious system that centered in the 
Temple? 

In what ways were they prominent in the 
civil and political life of the nation? 


Who were the outstanding kings of Judah, 
and for what was each prominent in our les- 
sons? How were they religious leaders of 
the nation? 

Name and tell about the foreign kings who 
came against Judah; also minor characters 
who have had part in our lessons. 

Review the political degeneration and 
ruin of Judah, and the prophetic promises of 
restoration and future blessing. 

The use of a map will give interest to the 
review. 

Golden Memory Text—I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love: therefore with lov- 
ingkindness have I drawn thee! Jeremiah 
BG Se 


I pray to God this day to make me an 
extraordinary Christian—Whitefield. 


Mrs. Ida Q. Moulton. 


- Character a Growth, Not a Gift. 
2 Peter 1.5-8. June 2. 


We read in history that when a Dutch 
city in olden times was besieged by the 
Spaniards the people saw that the city would 
fall unless the wall was strengthened, so 
they quietly built up an inner wall. The 
Spaniards succeeded in getting through the 
outer wall, but only to find the inner wall 
impregnable. 

Is not this an apt illustration of reputation 
and character? Both walls are necessary in 


human life. Reputation can be destroyed, 
but character never! 
* * * * * 


How character grows by opposition is 
shown in the life of a young man who ran 
for the legislature of Illinois and was 
swamped. He entered business, failed, and 
spent several years paying up the debts of 
his partner. He was engaged to a beautiful 
young woman, whom he devoutly loved, then 
she died. Entering politics, he ran for Con- 
gress, but defeat met him. He tried to get 
an appointment to the U. S. Land Office, but 
he failed. He became a candidate for the 
U. S. Senate and the vice-presidency, but 
was defeated again in both. One failure 
after another, bad failures, great setbacks, 
and then he became one of the greatest men 
of America,—Abraham Lincoln! 


* * * * * 


A lawyer of the liquor interests in Illinois, 
who fought every plan of Frances E. Wil- 
lard to free that state from the saloon, said: 

“Miss Willard and I disagreed constantly 
on the question of trade, but this is my trib- 
ute to her,—she never swerved one iota 
from the course which she marked out.” 

It was death or victory with Frances Wil- 
lard. If one be allowed to paraphrase a Bib- 
lical passage, “Where no vision is, charac- 
ter perishes.” 


* * * * * 


We are building every day 

In a good or evil way, 

And the structure as it grows 
Will our inmost soul disclose, 
Till in every arch and line 

All our faults and failings shine: 
It may grow a castle grand, 

Or a wreck upon the sand. 


Do you ask what building this 
That can show both bane and bliss, 
That can be both dark and fair? 
Lo, its name is character! 


Build it well whate’er you do! 

Build it straight and strong and true! 
Build it clean and high and broad! 
Build it for the eye of God! 


Thinking Things Through. 
Luke 14. 28-30; Proverbs 16. 22-25. 


When some one asked Abraham Lincoln 
how he got such an unusual power of put- 
ting things he replied: 

“When I was a boy and got a thought I 
was never satisfied until I had repeated it 
over and over and could put it in language © 
plain enough for any boy to comprehend. 
This was a kind of passion with me, and it 
has stuck by me ever since, for I-am never 
easy now when handling a thought till I 
have bounded it North, and bounded it 
South, and bounded it East, and bounded it 
West. Perhaps that accounts for the char- 
acteristics you observe in my speeches.” 


* * * * * 


June 9. 


A freight and a passenger train, going in 
opposite directions, were about to pass one 
another on a double track at a certain curve. 
Suddenly a box car on the freight jumped 
the track on the side towards the swiftly on- 
coming passenger train. The engineer of 
the latter train instantly threw on all speed, 
and knocked the box car off the track, thus 
saving loss of life and the wreck of his cars. 

“How did you do it?” asked a passenger. 

“Well, sir,” was his reply, “I’ve noticed 
those empty freight cars acting rather frolic- 
some many a time coming round that curve, 
and I had made up my mind that if one of 
them ever jumped the track I’d just shoot 
ahead and hit it as hard as I could. And I 
aida.” 

This is thinking things through by an 
engineer. 

* * * * * 


There was a wealthy lumberman, called 
Steve, who never saw a large tree without 
straightway estimating how many feet of 
lumber it could saw out. He thought in the 
terms of board-feet. On the morning of his 
maiden trip with a new auto he saw an enor- 
mous pine by the wayside, and began esti- 
mating. He ran into the pine, smashed his 
auto, damaged himself to the extent of two 
broken ribs and a fractured collar bone. 

There was another man who died over- 
seas, named Joyce Kilmer. When he saw a 
great tree he fell to thinking about its 
mighty root system-beneath the soil; of the 
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little rivers of nourishment drawn from the 
deep earth to the tiniest tips of its leaves. 
He thought of its majesty brushing the sky, 
‘and said: 


“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 


To see both board-feet and God in the 
same tree is to think things through. 


* * * 2 * 


Schiller said when dying: “Give me a 
| great thought!” 

Only great thoughts can result in great 
deeds. Amos and Augustine had great 
thoughts about God. Lincoln had great 
thoughts about his fellows, Socrates about 
_ himself. Thus they all lived greatly. Any- 
thing that slips into life without intent, that 
finds its way in through accident or heredity 
or any other irresponsible entrance, any- 
thing that a man does under stress of deep 
emotion without conviction which does not 
| engage the will, is morally as valueless as 
the thing that he does in his dreams.—Anon. 


The Price of Voluntary Christian Service. 
Luke 9. 57-62. June 16. 


Here are Richard Foley’s Business Beati- 
tudes adapted to our Christian service: 

Blessed are the sincere in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of progress; 
| Blessed are they that love to work, for 

their work shall requite them; 

_ Blessed are the patient, for they shall con- 
quer themselves ; 

Blessed are the faithful in little things, for 
they shall inherit the great things; 
Blessed are the considerate, for they shall 

obtain consideration; 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for the spirit 
of success shall serve them; 

Blessed are they that labor in friendliness, 
for every day shall bring them happiness; 
and also 

Thrice blessed are they who see things to 
be done and. do them! 

x * * * * 


A man in a-temperance meeting said that 
he ‘wondered why God did not send his 
lightning and destroy all the rumshops. An- 
other answered: 

“God’s lightning is sufficient: what he 
needs is conductors.” 

We might add, God pays well. We give 
prayer, study and concentration, time and 
energy, and we get “Well done!” from him. 
Who is not willing to work for that com- 
mendation, even if it is not always conven- 
jent? For that “Well done!” means a soul 
development into the “joy of the Lord.” Let 
us resolve to be willing “conductors”! 


* * * * * 


At one time there worked in a wealthy 


family in San Francisco a handsome young 
Japanese of noble bearing, named Sol. He 
washed the windows, polished the silver and 
furniture, etc. At the end of four years he 
had saved enough money to return to Japan. 

The daughter of this San Francisco fam- 
ily, traveling in Europe, attended a court 
reception and was introduced to Sol as 
Lieutenant Karo Yatami. She learned” he 
was a nephew of the mikado of Japan. 

She asked him why he took the position of 
a servant in her family. He replied: 

“Though rich, I believed I could best 
serve my country by beginning where I did, 
and thus become acquainted with America’s 
manners and customs.” 

We must all learn to serve for the joy of 
knowing that we are helping to advance the 
kingdom of God. 


* * * * * 


The little word “Did” expresses the dif- 
ference between the voluntary worker and 
the other kind. The latter are prone to 
murmur the two-part song, “Katy-did, 
Katy-didn’t.” If you doubt this, at the next 
church doings notice’ the men and women 
who “did”! From one year’s end to an- 
other you will find the group of “didders” at 
work. Oh yes, the “Katy-didn’ts” are there 
too, but as they watch they hum “Oh my!” 
and “Oh, dear!” but when there is real 
work to be done, or some one the next day 
inust go back and wash dishes and clean up, 
you are forced to draw your workers from 
the Noble Order of Didders.—Adapted 
from Ridgway’s “Workers and Shirkers.” 


Jesus Teaching Us Self-control. 
Micah 6.8; 1 Peter 2. 11-20. June 23. 


Some selves that must be controlled if we 
fully follow our Lord: 
Self-confidence— 

Except the Lord keep the city the watch- 
man waketh in vain; 
Self-righteousness— 

You can always tell when a man is a great 
way from God—he is always talking about 
himself, how good he is. When a man sees 
God by the eye of faith he is down on his 
knees, and like Job he cries, Behold, I am 
vile !—-D. L. Moody; 

Self-depreciation (insincere) — 

Lo, we may say vile things about our- 
selves, but woe unto the man who agrees 
with us; 

Self-love— 

The heart and root of sin is an independ- 
ent spirit. Beware lest we erect the idol of 
self !—Richard Cecil; 

Self-sufficiency— 

There are those who, while they have no 
settled enmity, have no real friendship and 
fellowship with God; 

Sel f£-will— 
We sometimes ask to be guided when we 
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have already planned the course we shall 
pursue; 
Self-restraint— ; 

If meat cause my brother to offend I will 
eat no more meat; 
Self-exaltation— 

Said a sainted man: “Never have I a 
greater reason for suspicion than when I am 
particularly pleased with myself, my faith, 
my progress, and my aims”; and downright 
Selfishness— 


Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept,. unhonor’d and unsung. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 


*k * * * * 


Some selves to cultivate: 
Self-forgetfulness— 

“T have tried all sorts of happiness, and it 
never lasts,” said a spoiled, cynical woman. 
“Did you ever try forgetting yourself for 
six months?” asked one who stood by; 
Self-helpfulness— 

No grace can save a man unless he helps 
control himself—H. W. Beecher; 
Self-reliance— . 

They are the weakest, however strong, 
who have no faith in controlling themselves. 
—Anon.; 

Self-sacrifice— 

It is what we give up, not what we keep, 
that adds to our self-control; 
Self-preservation—~ 

Since the instinct of self-preservation is 
automatic and strong, we need to watch lest 
it enthrall us. 


Heroes for Christ. 


Isaiah 6. 1-8; Matthew 11. 7-12; John 18. 1-9. 
June 30. 


Countless are the heroes that have lived 
and died upon our mission fields. Living- 
stone, who died upon his knees in the heart 
of Africa, said on one of his furloughs to the 
students of Glasgow University: 

“Shall I tell you what supported me 
through all the years of exile among people 
whose language I could not understand, and 
whose attitude towards me was always un- 
certain and often hostile? It was this, ‘Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.’ ” 

This promise, my friends, is for the hum- 
ble heroic souls as well as the great. It 
never faileth. 


* * 2k * * 


Ten thousand men and women lined the 
shore at Atlantic City one day and rent the 
air with tumultuous cheers as Captain Mark 
Castro, lashed to the wheel of his fishing 


schooner, with his brave companions rode 
out on a wild roaring sea and rescued 69 
people from the doomed Clyde liner “Chero- 
kee,” stranded on the Brigantine shoals. 
James Vance, commenting, writes: 

“Had the sea been quiet there would have 
been no cheers.” 

Then let us, amid the sound and roar of 
life’s tumults and struggles, look upon them 
as the cheers of God as he makes weak, 
struggling, tempted men and women into 
heroes. 


* * * * * 


One of the heroes of the World War, | 


Marshal Ferdinand Foch, generalissimo of 


the Allied Armies, has recently gone to his | : 


reward. With pomp and ceremony his body 
has been laid beside the heroes of the past. 
In the years that follow his life will be 
studied to find the characteristics of a hero. 


He was not only a great soldier, but a great _ 
soul, and an earnest, devout Christian to | 


whom his religion was of utmost importance. 
But the great secret of his dauntless courage 
is found in the following incident: 

When touring America, a newspaper re- 
porter asked him for a motto to pass on to 
young men. He modestly replied: 

“Shall I give you mine? I fear God and 
have no other fear.” 


* * * * * 


Aiter all, heroism is quite simple, depend- 
ing upon the vision we get as we open the 
windows of our minds. 

Elizabeth Fry’s opened upon the abomina- 
tions of Old Newgate; 

Florence Nightingale’s opened upon long 
rows of suffering men; 

Barnardo’s opened upon the slum waifs and 
orphans of London; 

Columbus’ window opened upon the new 
world; 

Mary Reed’s opened upon a leper colony, 
as have many others; 

Paul’s window envisioned churches; 

And our Lord Jesus’ window opened upon 
a world in the darkness of sin. 


Nigeria, B. W. Africa. 
Dear Sir, 


In the name of all the members of our 
Dutch Reformed Church mission I must 
thank you heartily for the Record of 
Christian Work, which is always read 
with much pleasure. We enjoy the ser- 
mons as we are widely scattered and do 
not have much personal contact. I may 
truly say there is not a dull page in the 
Record. 

With every good wish for success on 
your efforts to spread the good news, 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Geo. Thorn. 


| 


Learn a Text a Day. 


JUNE, 1929. 


Saturpay, Ist. Be ready in the morning, 


and come up in the morning unto Mount 


Sinai, 


and present thyself there to me! 


Exodus Sythe, 


My Father, Iam coming! Nothing on the 
mean plain shall keep me away from the 
holy heights. At thy bidding I come, so 
thou wilt meet me. Morning on the mount! 


It will make me strong and glad all the rest 
of the day so well begun.—Joseph Parker. 


_ God’s ways with you! 


| else has failed. 


Sunpay, 2nd. And Abram went up out 
of Egypt . . . . even to Bethel, . . unto 
the place of the altar which he had made 
there at the first: and there Abram called on 
the name of the Lord. Genesis 13. I-4. 

Between the day of the building of that 
altar and the day when he worshiped there 
again Abram had new experiences of sin. 
When he realized what he had done, and 
shame awoke, and the agonies of conscience, 
whither in his repentance shall he turn? 


_ There was no hope for him among the gods 
lof Egypt, no message of pardon for the sin- 


ner. Despairing of all other help he turned 
to the old simplicities again and to the altar 
where he had worshiped at the first. 

So do men turn to the cross of the Lord 


_ Jesus !—George H. Morrison. 


Monpay, 3rd. Said I not unto thee that if 
thou wouldest believe thou shouldest see the 


| glory of God? John rr. 39. 


Friend, you do not have to understand all 
You do not expect 
your child to understand: only to believe. 
Some day you will see the glory of God in 
the things which you do not understand.— 


| J. H. McConkey. 


Tuespay, 4th. Love . . seeketh not 
its own. I Corinthians 13.4, 5 (R. V.). 


Love is the only thing that makes all 
things work together for good. Everything 
Law has failed, education 
has failed, science has failed, organization 
has failed—John McDowell. 


Wepnespay, 5th. Before they call, I will 
answer; and while they are yet speaking, I 
will hear. Isaiah 65. 24. 

Thank God for his surprises! Here in 
the bush it is delightful again and again to 
watch how God hears you scrape the bot- 
tom of the meal-barrel. Again and again 
with “dramatic neatness of divine method” 
the dinner-bell has rung in heaven for my 
“surprise meal,”’—Dan Crawford. 


Tuurspay, 6th. For the earth bringeth 
forth fruit of herself, first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn jn the ear. 
Mark 4. 28. 


A good life, filled with unselfish service, 
will not be in vain. Results may safely be 
left with God. 


Fripay, 7th. The Lord’s mer cles 
are new every morning: great is thy faith- 
fulness! Lamentations 3. 22, 23. 


Dark and cheerless is the morning 
Unaccompanied by thee! 

Joyless is the day’s returning 
Till thy mercy’s beam we see! 


SaturpAy, 8th. The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad! Psalm 
126. 3. 

Some Christians are sadly prone to look 
on the dark side of everything, but a Chris- 
tian whose soul is in a healthy state will 
come forward joyously and speak not about 
himself, but to the honor of God.—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


SunpaAyY, 9th. Herein is my Father glori- 
fied, that ye bear much fruit: so shall ye be 
my disciples. John 15. 8. 


What is a Christian? A man who goes to 
church and attends prayer meetings, makes 
a profession of religion, keeps the command- 
ments, and especially the traditions? No. 
I can give a much shorter and a much truer 
definition of a Christian than that. A Chris- 
tian is a Christ-man. Not simply Christ’s 
man, but a Christ-man. A Christian is one 
in whom Christ reproduces himself by the 
Holy Ghost so that he relives the life of Je- 
sus.—Samuel W. Chadwick. 


Monpay, 10th. Hide thyself by the brook 
Cherith! 1 Kings 17. 3. 

God’s servants must be taught the value 
of the hidden life. The man who is to take 
a high place before his fellows must take a 
low place before his God. 


Tuespay, llth. Moses wist not 

. his face shone. Exodus 34.29. 

That is the supreme height of spiritual 

loveliness,—to be lovely, and not to know it! 

Surely this is a lesson we all need to learn. 

Virtue is so apt to become self-conscious, 

and so to lose its glow. Yes, but humility 

takes the lowest place, and does not know 
that her face shines—J. H. Jowett. 


Wepnespay, 12th. 


that 


And Jesus answering 
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said, Were there not ten cleansed? But 
where are the nine? There are not found 
that returned to give glory to God save this 
stranger. Luke 17.17, 18. 


We are dependent upon God for all that 
we enjoy, yet our prayers are largely peti- 
tions with little of expressed gratitude, 
whereas thanksgiving should be the burden 
of our devotions. There may well be five 
parts to our worship,—silence before God, 
adoration, thanksgiving, intercessions for 
others, petitions for ourselves.—Floyd W. 
Tomkins. « 


Tuurspay, 13th. And he cometh unto 
the disciples, and findeth them asleep, and 
saith unto Peter, What! Could ye not watch 
with me one hour? Matthew 206, 40. 

One little hour for watching with the Master,— 
Eternal years to walk with him in white; 

One little hour to bravely meet disaster,— 
Eternal years to reign with him in light; 

One little hour for weary toils and trials,— 
Eternal years for calm and peaceful rest; 

One little hour for patient self-denials,— 

Eternal years for life where life is blest! 


Fripay, 14th. Children, obey your par- 
ents in the Lord: for this is right! Ephe- 
sians 6. I. 


If it be true that children are losing re- 
spect for their parents, and that parents are 
today relaxing authority over their chil- 
dren, it is ominous. To abandon parental 
discipline is not kind, but cruel. It does not 
even make for the present happiness of the 
children, and for the future it consigns to 
mistakes and miseries incalculable. <A 
spoiled child is a spoiled life. 


Saturpay, 15th. J had fainted unless I 
had believed to see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living! Psalm 27. 13. 


It is by believing that the vision breaks 
upon our sight. The chief encouragement 
that meets this tired soul is the remembrance 
that it was God himself who ventured upon 
-the word of grace: “Seek ye my face!”— 
D. M. McIntyre. 


Sunpay, 16th. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life! Psalm 23.6. 

God’s flowers often grow in unexpected 
places. Some forget-me-not may rear its 
head on a heavy, rutty road. And so in the 
life of the soul it is wise to look closely in 
the beaten track, in the old familiar grooves. 
Let us look for the flowers of God’s mer- 
cies in the humdrum road of daily labor 
and in the ways of common intercourse of 
hearth and home! We shall find many a 
white lily of peace and many a red rose of 
joy and many a forget-me-not of providen- 
tial remembrance.—J. H. Jowett. 

Monpay, 17th. 
Psalm 42. 9. 


Canst thou answer this, believer?’ Canst 


Why go I mourning? 


thou find any reason why thou art so often |} 


mourning instead of rejoicing? Why yield 
to gloomy anticipations? Who told thee 
that the night would never end in day? 
Hope thou, then! Hope thou ever, for God 
fails thee not!—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Tuespay, 18th. Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ! 
Galatians 6. 2. 


What does my life say to the other mem- 
bers of my family? Am I constant in my 
effort to make life easier and sweeter for 
them? If I am impatient, ill-tempered, ex- 
acting in the service required of the others, 
censorious, resentful, uncharitable in my 
judgments, then I am unfaithful both to the 
law of the home and to the law of Christ. 
For the sake of those I love and in obedience 
to the Master whom I serve I must keep 
sweet and be unfailing in kindness. 


WEDNESDAY, 19th. At that day ye shall 
ask in my name: andI... . will pray the 
Father for you. John 16. 26. 

The Lord Jesus is still praying. He ever 
lives to pray us through. Thirty years of 
living, three years of serving, one tremen- | 
dous act of dying, nineteen hundred years of © 
praying ! 
S. D. Gordon. 

TuHuRSDAY, 20th. 
Luke 19. 13. 


Let us work! Poor souls are dying: 
Let us work while strength is given! 
Let us work! The time is flying: 
Work on earth and rest in heaven! 
—A. McCaig. 


Fripay, 21st. Have ye received the Holy | 
Ghost since ye believed? Acts 109. 2. | 


Occupy till I come! 


As a rule it will be better in this matter to | 


let the life speak rather than the tongue. In- | 
deed, it will not often be necessary for the _ 
Spirit-filled man to be questioned on the 
subject at all. His speech will betray him, 
his manner of life, his fruitful service — 
John McNeill. 


SATURDAY, 22nd. God... hath .. ome 
spoken unto us by his Son. Hebrews 1. 1, 2. 


If I were favored this day with a visit of 
an angel, what a privilege I would count it! 
But Christ, the Son at the right hand, will 
not only visit, but will dwell in me. O my 
soul, rise to thy privileges! God speaks to 
thee in his Son—Andrew Murray. 


Sunpay, 23rd. But Jonah rose up to flee 
unto Tarshish from the presence of the 
Lord. Jonah 1. 3. 


It is always a mistake to look on the dif- 
ficulties of God-given duty without estimat- 
ing carefully the accompanying grace. This 
was Jonah’s mistake; and it is too often our 
own. For when God gives command there 
is an implied if not an expressed assurance 
of enduement which is sufficient to make the 


What an emphasis on prayer!— || 


Selected Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 
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weakest an able minister. Nor can we de- 
sert any duty, however hard, without flout- 
ing the promise of God and without putting 
distance between ourselves and his presence. 
—J. Stuart Holden. 


Monpay, 24th. But none saith, Where is 
God my maker, who giveth songs in the 
might? Job 35. 10. 


He giveth songs in the night, that is, he 
brings the richest blessings through pain. 
Thanksgiving has a sure foundation when 
we can sing, as did Paul and Silas, in the 
blackness of bondage—Floyd W. Tomkins. 


Tuespay, 25th. I have called you friends. 
John 15. 15. 

Would he have chosen you to tell you the 
secrets of his heart? And when Jesus, after 
a night of prayer over their names, chose 
twelve, would we have had your name in 
our New Testament among them?—Alex- 
ander Whyte. 


Wepnespay, 26th. 
Luke 10. 2. 


The one concern of the devil is to keep 
saints from praying. He fears nothing from 
prayerless studies, prayerless work, prayer- 
less religion. He laughs at our toil, mocks 
at our wisdom, but trembles when we pray. 
—Samuel Chadwick. 


Pray ye, therefore! 


Tuurspay, 27th. Now unto him that is 
able to keep you from falling . .. . be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever! Jude 24, 25. 

Had you been watching him, and letting 
him lead, you would not have fallen, “for he 


FA 
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is able to guard you from stumbling.”— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 


Fray, 28th. And they gave Hebron 
unto Caleb, as Moses had said; and he ex- 
pelled thence the three sons of Anak. Judges 
I. 20. 


Beginning well, Caleb continued and ended 
well. My Lord, give me this life,—one 
which starts in youth with thee; one which 
ainid the burdens of manhood knows whom 
it has believed; one which through autumn 
winds and premonitions of snow brings 
forth fruit in its age,—the old age when 
others fail—Alexander Smellie. 


SATuRDAY, 29th. Kept by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation ready to 
be revealed in the last time. I Peter 1. 5. 


That was a true and heaven-born desire 
which was expressed by a believer of the 
primitive stamp: “I do not want to possess 
a faith; I want a faith that shall possess 
me.” 


Sunpay, 30th. We are a 
of Christ unto God. 2 
Chae!) 

A sweet savor of Christ! It does not 
consist so much in what we do as in our 
manner of doing it; not so much in our words 
or deeds as in an indefinable sweetness, 
tenderness, courtesy, unselfishness and de- 
sire to please others to their edification. It 
is the breath and fragrance of a life hidden 
with Christ in God, and deriving its aroma 
from fellowship with him. Wrap the habits 
of your soul in the sweet lavender of your 
Lord’s character !—F. B. Meyer. 


sweet savor 
Corinthians 2. 15 


z 
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Green Pastures and Waters of Rest. 
The late Rev. F. B. Meyer, D. D., London. 


JUNE, 1929 


Saturday, Ist. Romans 16. 
Quartus the brother (23, R. V.). 


That is all we know about him. The 
others whose names are written here are 
more or less famous. Tertius wrote the 
epistle, Gaius was treasurer of the city, and 
so on, but Quartus was just a humble, simple 
Christian who had no handle to his name 
save his brotherliness and his desire to as- 
sure his Roman brethren, whom probably he 
had never seen, of his love to them. “So 
he begs a little corner in Paul’s letter, and 
gets it; and there, in his little niche, like 


some statue of a forgotten saint scarce seen 
amidst the glories of a great cathedral, 
‘Quartus the brother’ stands to all time.” 
What a lesson in humility! Seekest thou 
great things for thyself? Seek them not! 
Be content to live and die unknown, except 
for the love that breathes through thy life, 
not to those of thine own circle merely, but 
for those across the sea with whom thou 
wouldst fain strike hands! Thy one joy, 
that thou hast been born into the family of 
God! Thy creed, that all regenerate souls, 
of every name and sect, are members of 
the same family, children of the same Father, 
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and therefore one in ties of peculiar tender- 
ness and strength! 

What a revelation this slight reference is 
to the new binding forces of the gospel! 
At the advent the world was split by great 
gulfs of national hatred; fierce enmities of 
race, language, and religion; wide separa- 
tions far profounder than anything that we 
know. And then the gospel came, which 
began to gather men of every race into one 
family in Jesus Christ, the divine elder- 
brother; and from this uniting influences of 
brotherhood began to permeate the world. 


1 CORINTHIANS. 
Sunday, 2nd. 1 Corinthians 1. 


Called unto the fellowship of his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord (9). 


The word for fellowship is the same that 
is employed in Luke 5. 10 of James and 
John being partners with Simon. We have 
been called into partnership with the Son 
of God in his redemptive purposes, his love 
and tears for men, and ultimately in his 
triumph and glory. He has entered into 
partnership with man, and we are now sum- 
moned into partnership with him through 
the communion of the Holy Ghost. In the 
words of the apostle, “our fellowship (or 
partnership) is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

How fruitful of comfort is the thought 
that Christ’s interests are ours, and that we 
are at liberty to draw upon his resources to 
the uttermost! Suppose a poor clerk were 
to be summoned from his desk into the 
counting-house of a Rothschild, and in- 
formed that from that moment he was taken 
into partnership with the firm: would it 
not be less of an honor than this which has 
fallen to our lot? Association with million- 
aires in money-making were infinitely less 
desirable than association with the Son of 
God in world-saving. And would that poor 
clerk feel any anxiety as to his share in 
meeting the immense liabilities of the con- 
cern? However great they might be he would 
know that the resources of the firm were ade- 
quate, and he would be able to sleep easily at 
night though millions were due on the mor- 
row. Child of God, cannot thy Father meet 
all his son’s engagements ? 

The call to this partnership is from the 
Father. It is he who has chosen us for this 
high honor of codperating with his Son. 
Will he have led us into such an association 
and leave us to be overwhelmed by the diffi- 
culties of the situation he has created? It 
cannot be! He will supply all our need. 


Monday, 3rd. 1 Corinthians 2. 


God hath revealed them unto us by his 
Spirit (10). 


Eyes of my soul, ye have no need to wait 
until the veil of the flesh that screens off 


the beatific vision has been rent in twain by 


the mighty hands of the angel of death ere 
ye behold the land that floweth with milk 
and honey! ; 

Ears of my heart, ye need not remain dull 
and listless till the peal of the archangel’s 
trumpet thrill you and summon you to 
the music of the harpers harping on their 
harps or the chime of the glassy sea! 

Heart of mine, be expectant! Awake! 
Lo, there shall come into thee, penetrating, 
pervading, filling thy every recess, all those 
blessed things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him! They shall enter thee 
as a retinue of knights might enter a be- 
leaguered castle to make it strong against 
any possible combination of the foe. 

Only I must love God. Through Isaiah 
I am taught that I must wait for him (Isaiah 
42.4): here I learn that I must love. For 
love is quick to know. He that loveth 
knoweth God. It was the apostle whom 
Jesus loved that beheld him on the margin 
of the lake. It is to the warm, tender at- 
mosphere of loving hearts that the unchecked, 
ungrieved Spirit unfolds his secrets. Let 
me, therefore, bathe myself in the gracious 
atmosphere of my Saviour’s presence, never 
going outside its genial glow, never falling 
behind his going forth, until I am entrusted 
through the Spirit with the deep things of 
God! 


God only knows the love of God: 
Oh that it now were shed abroad 
In this poor stony heart! 
For love I sigh, for love I pine, 
This only portion, Lord, be mine,— 
Be mine this better part! 


Tuesday, 4th. 1 Corinthians 3. 


Let every man take heed how he buildeth 
(10)! 

A fitting illustration of the Christian life 
for the people of Corinth, famed for its 
architecture! We are all builders, whether 
we choose or not. We may be temple-build- 
ers. Each heart, each life, each character, 
may become a temple of the Holy Spirit. 

Every act we do, every word we utter, 
the way in which we spend any moments of 
our time, is either a fragment of gold, silver 
and precious stones or of wood, hay and 
stubble built into the rising structure of the 
erection entrusted to our skill and pains. It 
does not so much matter what we do,. but 
how we do it. Every time we perform any 
action with the best motives and spirit we 
deposit a tiny grain of gold-dust. | When- 
ever, on the other hand, we do aught after 
a slovenly, superficial, and careless manner 
we weave into the structure of character a 
material which will yield as inevitably in 
the hour of temptation as wood, hay and 
stubble before flame. 

“We sometimes, at the end of the day, re- 
viewing the past hours, bitterly lament that 


we have done nothing in the way of charac- 
ter-building. “There is nothing to show for 
this day,” we say mentally to ourselves, Ah, 
but there is! Every moment has left its 
record on your heart. Every act has left 
you confirmed in a good habit or in a bad 
one. The soul-life has not halted for a second. 
One has been growing to moral health, or 
toward decrepitude, consumption, and de- 
cay. If not gold, then wood; if not silver, 
then hay; if not costly stones, then stubble. 
| We shall not be saved on account of our 
works. The only thing that can secure sal- 
vation is the being built into God’s founda- 
jtion, the rock Christ Jesus. But we shall 
‘be rewarded according to the manner in 
which we have built up the structure. 


Wednesday, 5th. 1 Corinthians 4. 

He that judgeth me is the Lord (4). 
First, Man’s judgment. It ig significantly 
spoken of as man’s “day.” Our conduct is 
narrowly scrutinized and weighed by many 
veyes which we know not of, but which 
are fixed on every act and word,—the eyes 
'of our neighbors, associates, fellow work 
‘people, servants. They are ever reasoning 
about us, comparing our lives with our pro- 
fessions, partly with the view of excusing 
‘themselves, if there is any gross inconsist- 
‘ency. But their verdict need not greatly 
i'move us. It is only for a day. 

Second, The judgment of fellow Chris- 

tians. We are perpetually being summoned 
before the court of the church circle to which 
we belong: not always because we are incon- 
sistent with our professions, but whenever 
we overstep the pace at which the majority 
is slowly moving. To be too zealous, too 
eager, too earnest, too particular, will in 
‘some Christian communities expose to a 
great deal of adverse criticism. But we 
have not to look right and left to get the 
sentence of our fellow believers when we 
are clearly prompted by the Spirit of God. 
_ Third, The judgment of conscience. “I 
judge not mine own self.” We are all apt 
to arraign ourselves at our own bar, and 
pass verdicts which are altogether favor- 
able, because we compare ourselves with 
characters and standards inferior to our- 
selves. It is a great mistake to judge your- 
self, for even if you score a favorable 
-verdict—if you know nothing against your- 
self,—it is liable to be reversed by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Fourth, The Lord’s judgment. The Lord 
will come, bringing to light the hidden 
things of darkness and making manifest the 
counsels of the heart. 


Thursday, 6th. 1 Corinthians 5. 

Christ our passover is sacrificed for us: 
therefore let us keep the feast (7, 8)! 

At the time of the first Passover, outside, 
as the ominous midnight hour approached, 
Egypt gave herself up to her usual life. 
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“They ate and drank, they married and gave 
In marriage.” But within their homes, the 
children of Israel stood around their tables, 
their loins girt, their staves in their hands, 
with unleavened bread packed up with their 
kneading-troughs in their clothes, waiting 
for the signal to depart. The Passover 
lamb had been sacrificed. Its blood was on 
the door, whilst its flesh, roast with fire, was 
being eaten. For seven days all unleavened 
bread had been put away out of the houses 
of the Chosen People because leaven in the 
Bible is the symbol of the working of the 
corrupt principle. 

The believer should look back. The Pas- 
chal lamb was sacrificed for us on the cross. 
Though he had done no sin, and was without 
blemish, yet he was slain for us without the 
gates of the city. He made there a sufficient 
sacrifice, satisfaction, oblation, for the sins 
of the whole world. 

The believer should look around. With 
lighted candles search the heart of your 
house that there may be no speck or mote 
of leaven! Let us keep the perpetual feast 
of the Christian life, not with old leaven, 
nor with the leaven of malice and wickedness, 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth! 

The believer should look on. Soon we 
shall hear the midnight trumpet sound, “Arise 
and depart, for this is not your rest!” and 
we shall go forth from Egypt, where we 
have suffered and toiled and been misunder- 
stood; where also our Lord was crucified. It 
is but a little while (how little, how little!) 
and he that shall come will come, and will 
not tarry. 


Friday, 7th. 1 Corinthians 6. 


Know ye not that your body ts the temple 
of the Holy Ghost which is m you? (19). 

This is a sentence which should be deeply 
pondered. Every clause is significant. We 
evidently should know its deep and solemn 
meaning. Apparently it is one of the com- 
monplaces of our holy religion. This knowl- 
edge, however, should not be merely that of 
the intellect, but born out of the deep musing 
of the heart. 

The holy temple. Built up of the dust 
of the earth, our bodies are rarer than the 
most glorious structures that ever the sun 
shone on, because they are meant to be the 
shrine and home of God. Jesus spake of 
the temple of his body; and if he was so 
zealous for his Father’s house that he 
drove out the unholy traffickers, and refused 
to allow a vessel to be carried through the 
courts, should we not be equally careful? 
We are the custodians of the divine resi- 
dence: let us be careful that there be nothing 
to offend or trouble the celestial inmate! 

The divine inmate. Too often he is 
grieved, and driven to occupy the most se- 
cret shrine, concealed and hidden beneath 
the heavy veil of our inconsistency and un- 
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belief. He is not driven out by our sins, 
but driven in. Whenever, on the contrary, 
we put away our sin and walk in the light 
as he is in the light, whenever the veil 
is rent and the whole heart thrown open 
to him, he comes in power to occupy every 
part of our being, so that there is no part 
dark, and the very body becomes trans- 
figured. 

The great price. Bought as any slave 
standing in the marketplace for sale! Ran- 
somed from the direst slavemaster to the 
dearest Lord! The price—not corruptible 
things, as silver and gold,—but precious 
blood! Our life is henceforth not our own, 
but his. 


Saturday, 8th. 1 Corinthians 7. 

Let every man, wherem he 
therein abide with God (24)! 

Strong temptations to restlessness beset 
the early Christians. The great change 
through which they had passed. from hea- 
thenism to Christ threatened to dissolve all 
ties by which they had been held in the 
home, the business and the state. Necessary 
and wholesome, therefore, was the apostle’s 
advice. Stay as you are, until God clearly 
leads you into something else,—only with 
this difference, whatever be the vocation of 
your life, therein abide with God! Paul 
was only careful that the thought of God 
should penetrate their entire existence: all 
else would come right in time, and he was 
only anxious that they should be laid hold 
of by that central, vivifying, transmuting 
influence. 

Practise the presence of God. A godly 
brother used to say that we should establish 
ourselves in a sense of God’s presence by 
an act of the will which put aside wandering, 
frivolous and evil thoughts, and that we 
should be continually conversing with him; 
that we ought to give ourselves up to God, 
making him the end of all our actions and 
seeking our only satisfaction in doing his 
will; and that even the set times of prayer 
should not greatly differ from other times, 
because all were equally filled with God. 

Such a sense equalizes our lot. The slave 
realizes that he is God’s free man, the 
master that he is God’s slave. The poor are 
enriched, and the rich are convicted of their 
poverty. So this holy brother said that in 
his business in the kitchen (to which natu- 
rally he had a great aversion,) having ac- 
customed himself to do everything there for 
the love of God and with prayer, he had 
found everything easy, and was well pleased 
to continue in the same post so long as it 
was God’s will. 


Sunday, 9th. 1 Corinthians 8. 
If meat maketh my brother to stumble, 
I will eat no flesh forevermore (13, R. V.)! 
There are two principles for our guidance 
in doubtful and debatable questions. 


ts called, 


First, the law of conscience. The apostle — 
does not hesitate to say that the scruples of © 
the weaker brethren were unquestionably . 
needless. Idols have no real existence, and | 
the presentation of food in their presence | 
before it is eaten is a matter of complete ° 
indifference. “If we eat, we are not the 
better ; if we eat not, we are not the worse.” 
At the same time, if a man were not able 
to reach this high standard, and still believed | 
that an idol had a real existence, and that | 
it was wrong for him to partake of food © 
which had been offered to it, he must abide | 
by that decision and must on no account | 
force himself to more liberal action. His 
conscience might be misinformed, and he | 
should take every means of bringing it to |} 
a more healthy condition; but if it still | 
remained stationary he must accept its ruling. | 

Secondly, the law of charity. We must | 
consider one another. No one liveth to 
himself. We are members of the body of | 
Christ and have no right to injure any who || 
are so closely allied with us, and on whose 
healthy existence our own materially de- | 
pends. If, then, we see that certain other 
souls are constantly being caused to stumble || 
because of what we do; not simply sur- | 
prised and startled, but actually made to |} 
sin; trying to do as we do, but as often as . 
they attempt it, falling short; unable to take 
our steep path without falling; always | 
brought into condemnation when in our com- + 
pany: there is no alternative—for their © 
sakes we must forego what is innocent 
and pleasant to ourselves. It may be a daily 
glass of wine, or attendance at some form | 
of amusement, or some evil habit, but the 
love of Christ forbids. 


Monday, 10th. 1 Corinthians 9. 


Lest I myself should be a castaway (27). 


Is it for one moment to be supposed that | 
Paul really feared being cast away from the | 
love and presence of God into the outer | 
darkness with its weeping and gnashing of 
teeth? Surely not! Had he not said un- 
mistakably that nothing could avail to sepa- 
rate him from the love of God which was in 
Jesus Christ? No, it is impossible to think 
such a thing. He knew too well that none 
of Christ’s members can be amputated; none 
of his sheep perish. 

But when. the apostle speaks of being a 
castaway he means that he feared lest, after 


_ having proclaimed the rules of the contest to 


others, he should himself fail shamefully of 
the prize. And what was that prize? Cer- 
tainly not forgiveness, nor eternal life, be- 
cause these are not procured by any efforts 
of our own. These are not the prizes of 
agility or strength, but the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. What, then, 
is the prize? The context reveals it. It is 
surely the guerdon of winning souls, the 


blessed joy and crown of bringing to Jesus 
those who had otherwise never known him. 
But we may fall short of this. We may 
set others to do what we fail to do. We may 
appear before Christ with handfuls of with- 
ered leaves. We may yet be rejected. Esau 
missed the crown of his birthright; Moses 
the. Promised Land; Saul the founding of 
a line of kings. We may miss utterly and 
irretrievably. God help us to watch and 
pray, and bring the body into subjection! 


Tuesday, 11th. 1 Corinthians 10. 


_ The profit of the many, that they may be 
| saved (33). 


Probably the world has never seen a more 
| enthusiastic soul-winner than the great apos- 
tle. If he visits a strange town he will cast 
| out the demon from the possessed girl. If he 
‘takes up tent-making beside an unbelieving 
Jew and his wife, he will before long have 
| won each for Christ. If he is cast into 
prison, he will have baptized the jailer be- 
fore dawn. If he stands before a judge, he 
will almost persuade him to be a Chris- 
tian. If he is a prisoner in a hired house, 
he will speak to all who come to him, and 
win a runaway slave like Onesimus to Christ 
and make him profitable to Philemon. Al- 
ways and everywhere he sets himself to 
win souls. 
| Here, also, we see how this one passion 
ruled his behavior in all things. He was 
willing to yield to men in matters where 
only his own comfort, but not his conscience, 
was concerned. He sought to please all men 
in all things; not seeking his own profit, 
but “the profit of the many, that they may 
be saved.” 
— Oh for more of this sacred passion, such 
as inspired, for instance, the Moravians to 
expatriate themselves for the sake of the 
lepers of Table Bay! 

A woman at the Presbyterian .hospital at 
Canton, hearing of Christ and loving him, 
asked : 

“How long can I live if I remain in the 
hospital?” 

“Four months.” 

“And how long if I go home?” 

“Two months,” replied the doctor. 

“T am going home,” she said. 

“But,” urged the doctor, “you will lose 
half your life.” : 

“Do you not think I would be glad to give 
half my life for the sake of telling my 
people of Jesus?” 

And she went home. 


Wednesday, 12th. 1 Corinthians 11. 


Eateth and drinketh judgment unto him- 
self if he discern not the body (29, R. V.). 


How many humble and earnest souls this 
verse, as rendered in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, has kept from the blessed enjoyment of 
the Lord’s Table. They did not understand 
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the nature of the sin which the apostle was 
describing; they were terrified by the word 
“damnation,” and they felt that it were 
better to forego the privilege than risk the 
peril. 

The difficulties will, however, largely dis- 
appear when we understand the disorders 
that disgraced the Corinthian church, and 
which arose from the abuses of the love- 
feast which preceded the Lord’s Supper. At 
that repast each disciple was expected to 
put the provisions he had brought with him 
into a common stock, from which all shared 
alike. But at Corinth the rich and their 
friends ate of their luxuries, whilst the poor 
were allowed to go without. After such an 
introduction the church could not approach 
the Lord’s Table with that appreciation of 
the solemnity and tenderness of the ordi- 
nance which could alone consist with the 
holy memories of the betrayal night. 

The eating and drinking unworthily arose 
from not discerning the body. This does not 
refer to the Lord’s Body which was broken 
for us, but to his body the church. 
“The bread which we break, is it not a 
communion of the body of Christ, seeing 
that we, who are many, are one bread, one 
body?” (1 Corinthians 10. 16, 17). We 
eat and drink unworthily when we fail to 
discern that the poor belong also to Jesus, 
belong also to us; that they are members 
with us; and that we are bound to share 
our gifts and graces with them for the 
glory of our common Lord. The one thing 
which disqualifies us from joining in this 
feast of dying love is our refusal to feel 
and manifest love to all in the body. 


Thursday, 13th. 1 Corinthians 12. 


No man can say that Jesus is the Lord 
but by the Holy Ghost (3). 


Jesus is Saviour, but is he Lord? Hast 
thou yielded to him the lordship? Nothing 
short of this will give thee true peace and 
power. Thou must be brought to say with 
the psalmist, “Other lords beside thee have 
had dominion over me, but by thee only will 
I make mention of thy name.” 

Jesus must be lord of thy heart: every 
affection must be brought under his most 
wise and loving control. He must be lord 
of thy home, so that no conversation may 
be indulged, no recreation set afoot, no so- 
ciety entertained, which is inconsistent with 
his character and claims. He must be lord 
of thy business and its returns, so that thou 
shalt live in perpetual communication with 
him along the lines of the heavenly telephone, 
and in the use of all its proceeds he must 
have the supreme voice. He must be lord of 
thy plans. It is for him to say Go, or Come, 
or Do this! That was a true message which 
Ahasuerus sent through the good Ezra to 
the Jewish people: ‘“Whatsoever is com- 
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manded by the God of heaven, let it be 
done exactly for the house of the God of 
heaven!” I like that word “exactly.” 

But this perpetual recognition of the lord- 
ship of Jesus is only possible to those who 
have yielded their entire nature to the gra- 
cious influences of the Holy Spirit, who 
loves to glorify Christ. Dost thou seek the 
attitude of consecration which thus honors 


thy Lord? Then let the Holy Spirit work 
it for thee! Wouldst thou have it main- 
tained? Let him maintain it! And if thou 


askest thyself whether thou hast received 
the Pentecostal endowment, be sure that thou 
hast if with all thine heart thou sayest 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father! This is the certain test. 


Friday, 14th. 1 Corinthians 13. 
The greatest of these is love (13, R. V.). 


What a light must have shone on the 
apostle’s face as he broke into this exquisite 
idyll, this perfect poem of love! The change 
in tone and rhythm must have caused his 
amanuensis to look suddenly up into his 
master’s face, and lo, it was as the face of an 
angel! 

Why is love the greatest? 

Because it is the crown of the other two, 
and includes them. Faith is the root, hope 
is the stem, love the perfect flower. You 
may have faith without hope, and hope 
without love, but you cannot have love apart 
from faith and hope. 

Because it is likest God. God’s nature is 
not specially characterized by faith, because 
there is no uncertainty with his perfect 
knowledge; nor by hope, because there is 
no future to his eternal existence. But God 
is love, and to love is to resemble him. 

Because it will immeasurably outlast the 
other two. Human knowledge, at best but 
the spellings of babes, will vanish in the 
perfect light of heaven. Eloquence will seem 
like the lispings of infancy. Prophecies will 
have no place because all the landscape of 
the future will be revealed. Faith and hope 
will be lost in realization. Love only is 
forever. 

Because love brings the purest rapture. 

“Where is heaven?” asked a wealthy 
Christian of his minister. 

“T will tell you where it is,’ was the 
quick reply. “Go to the store, and buy ten 
shillings’ worth of provisions and necessaries 
and take them to that poor widow on the 
hillside and who has three of her children 
sick! She is poor, and a member of the 
church. Take a nurse, and some one to cook 
the food! When you get there, read the 
23rd Psalm, and kneel by her side and pray! 
Then you will find out where heaven is!” 


Saturday, 15th. 1 Corinthians 14. 
There are, it may be, so many kinds of 
voices in the world (10, R. V.). 


There are the voices of nature. The deep 
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bass of the ocean wave booming along the 
shore; the crash of the ice; the silver choirs 


of the stars; the song of bird, hum of bee. | 
shrill trumpet of gnat; the rustle of the ]} 
leaves, the patter of the rain, the chorus 0% ||} 


the hailstones,—how varied, and charming, 
and musical! No doubt if we could listen to 
all these from a distance we should detect 
perfect chords. 

There are the voices of human life. First, 
the mother’s; then of the brothers and sis- 
ters of our home (and sad is the lot of the 
lonely child which has none!) ; then of the 
teacher, the minister, the friend, the lover. 
Not one could be spared. Not one that has 
not a significance. 
we shall not do well to give heed. 


There are the voices of our daily lot. Now |} 


} 
| 
al 


Not one to whose words || 


we are called to experience joy, now sorrow, | 


now gain, and now loss; now of the harsh |} 


reprimand of disaster; now of the tender 
assurances of sunny hours. 
God is speaking. Listen, therefore, heed- 
fully to all, and try to acquire the lesson he 
is longing to inculcate! What is he saying to 
you by your circumstances at this moment? 


Is it in tones of pleading, of remonstrance, | 


of blame? 

Where is thy favored haunt, Eternal Voice, 
The region of thy choice, 

Where, undisturbed by sin and earth, the soul 
Owns thy entire control? 

’Tis then we hear the voice of God within, 
Pleading with care and sin! 


Sunday, 16th. 1 Corinthians 15. 


Christ hath been raised from the dead, the | 


firstfruits of them that are asleep (20, R. V.). 


Words which are altogether transcendent ! 
How they thrill us and inspire! What 
memories they recall! How impossible is 
it not to feel their majesty! Surely no brain 
nor lip of man had begotten them. They 
bear the mint-mark of heaven. 


On the day that Jesus arose the firstfruit 1 


sheaf of the barley harvest was being waved 
by the high priest in the Temple as the 


representative of the myriads that stood | 
lie | 
was a specimen sheaf,—representative, pat- | 
tern and pledge of all the rest. The risen | 


stacked amid the stubble of the fields. 


Christ is the pattern and pledge of what his 
people will be when their bodies shall be 
fashioned anew in the likeness of his resur- 
rection. 

He is pattern. His body bore the same 
general outlines as before: so will theirs. It 
was recognizable by those who had known 
and loved him, even to the tones of his voice: 
so will it be with theirs. It was the ethereal 
and pliant instrument of his spirit: so will 
theirs be. It could no more return to cor- 
ruption: no more will theirs. It was invul- 


Behind all these |} 


nerable to disease and pain: such an ex- 


perience awaits them too. 
He is pledge. He does not stand alone. 


it will do for us. 
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He is united to us by a myriad indissoluble 
ties. What the power of God did for him 
Those that sleep in Jesus 
God will bring with him, and we that are 
alive and remain shall be caught up. Not 
one purchased body of a saint, however 
obscure or unworthy, shall be excepted from 
the effect of the voice of the archangel and 
the trump of God. Meanwhile, in the kindly 
embrace of Mother Earth, like the seed 
germs of a vast harvest, the resurrection 
principle in the bodies of the saints awaits 
the resurrection signal. 


Monday, 17th. 1 Corinthians 16. 


If any man loveth not the Lord, let him 
be anathema (22, R. V.)! 


This sentence reminds us of the saintly 
Samuel Rutherford, of whose “Letters” the 
holy Richard Baxter said: “Hold off the 
Bible, such a book the world never saw.” 
And the late revered and beloved C. H. 
Spurgeon said of them, “When we are dead 
and gone let the world know that Spurgeon 
held Rutherford’s Letters to be the nearest 


thing to inspiration which can be found in 


all the writings of mere men.” 

Take this extract, because it indicates how 
pou may come to love the Lord Jesus as he 

id: 

“Strive to make prayer, and reading, and 
holy company, and holy conference, your 
delight; and when delight cometh in you 
shall by little and little find the sweetness of 
Christ till at length your soul be over head 
and ears in Christ’s sweetness! Then shall 
you be taken up to the top of the mountain 
with the Lord to know the delights of 
spiritual love, and the glory and excellency 
of a seen, revealed, felt, and embraced Christ; 
and then you shall not be able to loose your- 
self off from Christ, and to bind your soul 
to old lovers; then, and never till then, are 
all the paces, motions and wheels of your 
soul in a right tune and in a spiritual temper. 

“But if this world and the lusts thereof 
be your delight I know not what Christ 
can make of you. You cannot be metal for 
a vessel of glory and mercy. My desire is 
that my Lord would give me broader and 
deeper thoughts to feed myself with wonder- 
ing at his love. I would I could weigh it, 
but I have no balance for it. When I have 
worn my tongue to the stump in praising 
Christ I have done nothing to him. What 
remaineth then, but that my debt to the 
love of Christ lie unpaid for all eternity?” 


2 CORINTHIANS. 


Tuesday, 18th. 2 Corinthians 1. 


Who comforteth us in all our affliction, 
that we may be able to comfort (4, R. V.). 


Child of God, think it not strange concern- 
ing the fiery trial which tries thee, as though 
some strange thing had happened! Rejoice, 
inasmuch as it is a sure sign that thou art 
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on the right track! All the saints have 
gone by this road, notably the writer of 
this epistle. 

Its keyword is affliction, because written 
amid afflictions so great that the apostle 
despaired of life. It is steeped in affliction, 
as a handkerchief with the flowing blood of 
a fresh wound. But in this passage the 
apostle has built himself a little chamber 
of comfort, the stones of which were quar- 
ried from the pit of his own sorrow. He 
blesses God who had led him into affliction — 
to teach him the art of comfort, that by ob- 
serving how God comforted he might be- 
come proficient in the art. 

The world is full of comfortless hearts, 
orphan children crying in the night. Our 
God pities them, and would comfort them 
through thee. But ere thou undertake this 
lofty ministry thou must be trained, and thou 
must therefore pass through the trials they 
are exposed to. Now watch how God com- 
forts thee! Keep a diary, if thou wilt, of 
his procedure! Ponder in thine heart the 
length of each splint, the folds of each 
bandage, the ministration of each opiate, cor- 
dial, or drug! This will have a twofold ef- 
fect in turning thy thoughts from thy mis- 
eries to thy mercies and in taking away the 
sense of useless and aimless existence. 

There is evidently scope for comfort even 
in heaven, for it is said that God will wipe 
away tears from all faces. O thou that art 
sorrowiul even unto death, be sure that 
some day the Comforter will get the victory 
over thy sorest griefs! 


Wednesday, 19th. 2 Corinthians 2. 


We are a sweet savor of Christ unto God 
(ae Ty WANS 

The idea is borrowed from an ancient 
Roman triumph, which to the eyes of the 
world of that day was the most glorious 
spectacle the imagination could conceive. 
The apostle compares himself first to one 
of the prisoners led in long chains behind 
the conqueror’s chariot, then to a servant 
bearing incense, and lastly to the incense 
itself that rose all along the line of the 
procession. 

Nothing touches the sense more quickly 
than sweet odors, unless it be noxious 
ones; and they almost instantly recall some 
scene of the past with which they were 
indissolubly associated. For instance, the 
scent of new-mown hay will carry us off 
to merry scenes in the far-away days of 
childhood. Thus the apostle wished that his 
life might be a sweet perfume, floating on 
the air, reminding men, and above all re- 
minding God, of the Christ. It was as 
though he said, “I desire so to live that I 
may perpetually remind God of the obedi- 
ence, sacrifice and devotion of the Lord 
Jesus, so that my words and deeds may re- 
call to his heart similar ones in the earthly 
life of Jesus.” 
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A sweet savor of Christ! It does not 
consist so much in what we do, but in our 
manner of doing it; not so much in our 
words or deeds as in an indefinable sweet- 
ness, tenderness, courtesy, unselfishness, and 
desire to please others to their edification. 
It is the breath and fragrance of a life 
hidden with Christ in God, and deriving its 
aroma from fellowship with him. Wrap the 
habits of your soul in the sweet lavender 
of your Lord’s character ! 

The secret of abounding joy in self-sac- 
rifice is the happy consciousness, such as 
Enoch had, that we have pleased God. To 
have this is to secure deliverance from self- 
consciousness. 


Thursday, 20th. 2 Corinthians 3. 


Beholding as in a glass (A. V.), Reflect- 
img as a mirror (R. V.) (18). 

Moses veiled his face, and the veiled law- 
giver was characteristic of the dispensation 
he inaugurated. It was a partial revelation, 
gleaming through a veil, expressing truths 
in rites and types and symbols. But Christ 
has torn away the veil, removed the fences 
of the mount of vision, and revealed to 
babes the deepest secrets of God’s heart. 
The apostle’s phrase is characteristic of 
Christianity, “Behold, I show you (i.e., un- 
veil) a mystery.” 

The object of visions—“The glory of the 
Lord.” Concerning which we may accept 
the statement of a trustworthy commentator 
that the reference is not to the incompre- 
hensible, incommunicable luster of the abso- 
lute divine perfectness, but to that glory 
which, as John says, tabernacled in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, full of grace and truth,—the 
glory of loving, pitying words and lovely 
deeds; the glory of faultless and complete 
manhood; the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. 

The nature of the vision—‘“We behold.” 
It is true that we cannot see. “Whom, not 
having seen, ye love.” But it is also true 
that the heart has eyes by which it looks 
away unto Jesus. “Seeing is believing” is 
a familiar proverb among men, but “be- 
lieving is seeing” is a true aphorism of the 
spirit which clings to the Lord by its faith 
and love. 

The effect of the vision—First, we reflect. 
The beauty of his face glancing on ours will 
be mirrored, as a man’s eye will contain a 
tiny miniature picture of what he is behold- 
ing. Then we shall be changed. If you 
try to represent Jesus in your character and 
behavior, you will become transfigured into 
his likeness. Love makes like. Imitation 
produces assimilation. Reflect and resemble! 


Friday, 21st. 2 Corinthians 4. 


While we look . . . . at the things which 
are not seen (18). 


We are here bidden to look through the 


things which are seen, to consider them as 
the glass window through which we pass to 
that which is behind and beyond. You do 
not waste your time by admiring the frame 
or casket of some rare jewel, but penetrate 
to the jewel itself. So day by day look 
through the material and transient to the 
eternal purpose, the divine idea, the deep 
that lieth under! 

“All visible things,’ said Carlyle, “are em- 
blems. What thou seest is not there on its 
own account: strictly speaking, is not there 
at all. Matter exists only spiritually, and 
to represent some idea and body it forth.” 
This is an exaggerated way of stating the old 
saying, “Everything that is, is double.” Both, 
however, illustrate the affirmation of the 
text 

Look for God’s thought in all the inci- 
dents, circumstances and objects of your 
daily life! Do not stop at the outward: 
penetrate to the inward and eternal! Be- 
neath that bitter physical suffering there 
are stories of divine fortitude and grace. 
Beneath that trying dispensation there 
are celestial compensations. Beneath those 
sweet family ties there are suggestions of 
love and friendship which can never grow 
old or pass away. Beneath the letter of 
Scripture is the spirit; beneath the ordi- 
nance, oneness with the loving Saviour; 
beneath the world of nature, the processes 
of the eternal husbandry. 

When such is the attitude of the soul, 
afflictions that might otherwise have weighed 
as heavy become light, and those that drag 
through long and tedious years seem but 
for a moment. And without exception they 
all go to produce that receptivity of charac- 
ter that can contain the far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. 


Saturday, 22nd. 2 Corinthians 5. 

All things are of God (18). 

“Of” here is equivalent to “out of.” All 
the precious contents of the gospel have 
emanated from the heart of God, so that we 
may say with the psalmist, “All my springs 
are in thee!” 

That we have a building, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, to 
which to go when the earthly house of this 
tabernacle is broken up; that it is possible 
for the mortal to be swallowed up in the 
descending glory of the second advent; that 
we have received the Spirit as earnest of 
our future glory; that we shall be- one 
day at home with the Lord; that one died 
for all that the dominion of the self-life 
should be destroyed, and that they should 
henceforth live not to themselves, but to him; 
that it is possible to become a new creation 
in Christ; that God is already reconciled to 
the world of men, and is only waiting for 
them to be reconciled to him; that he hath 
committed to men the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, and commissioned them to be his 
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ambassadors; that it is possible for us to 
be the righteousness of God in Jesus,—all 
= things have issued from his heart of 
ove. 

Oh for a soul as wide as the utmost circle 
of the highest heaven that containeth all, to 
contain his love! Oh, world’s wonder! Oh, 
what a sight to be up in heaven, in “the fair 
orchard of Paradise”! But the greatness 

of his provisions will make our doom the 
greater if we refuse or ignore them. The 

men who made light of the king’s invitation 
had their city burned. This is the terror 
of the Lord; and our duty is to beseech 
men not to put away the reconciliation which 
God offers. Let the “all things” of your 
life be of God’s direction, impulse, and in- 
spiration ! 


Sunday, 23rd. 2 Corinthians 6. 
As deceivers, and yet true (8). 


This is the first clause in one of the most 
wonderful series of paradoxes in all litera- 
ture. Let us class together these different 
conceptions of the apostle as held by those 
who judged him by his outward and inward 
life respectively ! 

Judged from the viewpoint of this age 
he was a deceiver, intent on some purpose 
of his own, misleading and hoodwinking his 
converts. In the annals of this world he 
was utterly unknown, and there was no 
attempt to chronicle his doings or record 

his words. His life seemed to the gay and 
worldly a prolonged death, whilst to his 
close associates and friends it was a per- 
petual chastening. Sorrowful, poor, desti- 
 tute,—such was his appearance as seen from 
the outside. And many must have turned 
from it and felt thankful that the lines had 
fallen to them in pleasanter places. 

Judged from the viewpoint of eternity he 
was known to be true and building the 
temple of truth. By every new dying to the 
world around his inner life was being re- 
cruited, deepened, and purified. His suf- 
ferings were chastening and pruning him 
that he might bear more fruit. Amid his 
outward griefs he was ever drinking at the 
wells of purest joy. Amid his poverty he 
was enriching the world with the most 
precious wealth. Amid his utter destitution 
he was handling the imperishable riches of 
eternity. 

The monks of Chartreux, when they first 
erected their monastery, made all their win- 
dows look in on the small inner court, but 
had none commanding the sublime moun- 
tains and glaciers around. So, too, many 
lives are always contemplating the trifles 
of earth’s courtyard. Oh that such would 
take into their view the unseen and eternal ! 


Monday, 24th. 2 Corinthians 7. 


Let us cleanse ourselves from all defile- 
ment (1, R. V.)! 
The closing paragraph of the previous 


chapter tells us what this defilement stands 
for, and in the enumeration note the increas- 
ing bonds of approximation which each 
word indicates. An unequal yoke in ill- 
matched intercourse with unbelievers leads 
to fellowship, and this to communion, and 
this again to concord, and this to partnership, 
whilst the culmination of the entire series 
is agreement, and the yielding up of the 
body for the possession and indwelling of 
idols. Let us beware of the beginning of 
this awful approximation! It is impossible 
to stand still, and they who think lightly of 
marrying an unbeliever may in the end hear 
words like those which watchers heard 
spoken in the doomed Temple on the night 
before it fell into the hands of Titus: 

“There was, as it were, the rushing of 
wings, and voices were heard saying, Let 
us depart!” 

There is not only defilement of the flesh, 
but of the spirit. It is not enough to avoid 
the gross sins of the outward life. Those 
of the inner temple and disposition are 
equally abhorrent to the holiness of God. 
We must come out and be separate from 
the latter as well as the former, or we shall 
never realize what God means when he 
promises to receive us and to be a father 
to us. 

The word cleanse is decisive in the Greek. 
It calls for sudden, decisive action; and if 
you answer that sin is too closely inter- 
woven with your nature to be thus sum- 
marily disposed of, remember that God 
demands our will only! Directly we are 
perfectly willing and eager, he steps in and 
does all the rest. At unknown depths the 
Spirit of God is at work within us. Let 
us work out what he works in, that we may 
be welcomed to God’s heart! 


Tuesday, 25th. 2 Corinthians 8. 
See that ye abound im this grace also (7)! 


The grace of liberality is as much a gift 
of God as faith, or utterance, or knowledge, 
or love. This is implied in our text, and 
distinctly stated in the first verse, where the 
apostle says that he desires to make known 
the grace of God which had been given to 
the churches of Macedonia, so that they 
were able in their deep poverty to abound 
in riches of liberality. In the ninth verse 
we learn that this grace first dwelt in our 
blessed Lord, who, though he was rich, for 
our sakes became poor that we .through 
his poverty might become rich. If yours is 
a grudging, niggard nature, be sure to ap- 
propriate the royal nature’ of the Lord 
Jesus, that it may fill and possess you! Prob- 
ably there is no greater test of our true 
religion than our behavior in giving. How 
few, comparatively, give in proportion to 
their income! How tew give systematically ! 
How few have learned the joy and luxury 
of giving, so that they abound therein! 
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This arises partly because they do not 
realize that they are stewards of God’s 
property, and that he expects them to devote 
all they own to him, keeping back only a 
necessary percentage for themselves and 
their families, as a steward might who was 
farming an estate for his absent master. And 
partly it arises from mistrust of God, and the 
fear that some day there may be a sudden 
falling-off of supplies. Oh that each reader 
would consider that all is God’s, and begin by 
always giving a certain proportion so as to 
be sure of not robbing God of his own! 
Pray day and night that you may abound 
in this grace also; and then, in faith that 
God is answering your prayer, begin to do 
violence to your churlish, niggard nature! 
What though it protest: give! 


Wednesday, 26th. 2 Corinthians 9. 


He that supplieth seed to the sower and 
bread for food (10, R. V.). 


In every harvest there is a twofold ob- 
ject: first, the supply of seed for the next 
autumn’s sowing, and then of food for those 
that sow or reap. So in the spiritual sphere 
God will not fail either sowers or reapers. 

All sowers must eat. However much 
wheat has passed through the sower’s hands, 
he is not fed thereby. At night he returns 
hungry to his home. So we, who are en- 
gaged in the work of God, cannot live on 
what we do for the world around. After 
the most fruitful day of service we need 
to take our Bibles and feed our famished 
souls by meditation and prayer. We must 
not mistake the glow and exhilaration of 
the sanctuary for nourishment. They are 
rather a stimulant. Therefore we may ex- 
pect God to increase the fruits of our right- 
eousness. Shall Boaz cause handfuls on 
purpose to fall for Ruth, and shall not God 
supply our need? Will the father not pro- 
vide bread to those who are engaged in 
tilling his fields? 

All eaters should sow. It would never 
do for the farmer to live on all the produce 
of his fields. He must sow a certain pro- 
portion of his grain. And nothing is more 
foreign to the genius of true religion than 
to be always nursing and ministering to 
oneself; eating the fine wheat of the gospel, 
but not sowing it in other hearts ; consuming 
the consolations of the divine Spirit, but 
not endeavoring to pass them on to others. 
Oh ye who have eaten bountifully, sow 
bountifully: else ye shall suffer the results 
of spiritual repletion and indigestion! And 
note this precious assurance, that God will 
supply seed for daily and weekly sowing for 
the congregation and the class, and that he 
will multiply it when sown. 


Thursday, 27th. 2 Corinthians 10. 


Bringing every thought into... . the 
obedience of Christ (5). 


The apostle is planning a campaign. His © 
words glow with the fire of military enthusi- 
asm, but, as one has eloquently said, the 
weapons of his warfare are not carnal, the 
standard under which he fights is a more 
sacred sign than that of Cesar, the territory 
he invades is more difficult of conquest than 
any which kept the conquerors of the world 
at bay. He sees rising before him the 
lofty fortresses of hostile error: they must 
be reduced or razed. Every mountain fast- 
ness to which the enemy can retreat must 
be scaled and destroyed, and every thought 
of the soul which is hostile to the authority 
of the divine truth must become a prisoner 
in the camp of Christ. 

Be sure to distinguish between the proper 
use of the intellect by the man who recog- 
nizes its necessary limitations and uses it 
in the humble and reverent inquiry after 
truth, and that undue exaltation of the intel- 
lect which sets itself on high as the ultimate 
judge of truth, or which roams wildly, un- 
heeding the divine control! 
thoughts, sensual thoughts, cynical and self- 
reliant thoughts, sceptical thoughts, proud 
thoughts, wandering and wayward thoughts, 
but the apostle says that however strongly 
they fortify themselves against Christ 
they should and must be brought into 
captivity. Paul once thought he ought to 
do many things contrary to Jesus, but be- 
came his humble disciple. 

The intellect has its province, but faith 
has hers; and while the intellect tends to 
exalt man, faith humbles him and leads him 
captive in the chains of love. We must come 
with absolute obedience to Christ that every 
veil may be torn away and whatever blurs 
the clear surface of the mirroring intellect 
may be removed. 


Friday, 28th. 2 Corinthians 11. 

In perils (26). 

This enumeration was made before the 
imprisonment at Czsarea and the voyage 
to Rome. How little do we know of Paul’s 
life, after all! Every victory was hardly 
fought for and dearly won. 

These sufferings attest the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Whenever a doubt crosses your 
mind with respect to the resurrection, or any 
other gospel fact, say to yourself, Paul knew 
everything that could be said against it! He 
was in the secrets of the Sanhedrim, and 
if he believed it we certainly may. And he 
had nothing to gain by his witness. It was 
to his great loss, and the shattering of his 
position in Israel, that he became a Chris- 
tian. 

These sufferings approve the genuineness 
of Paul’s character. This age is athirst for 
biography. It loves to read the story of its 
great men. But sometimes we ask whether 
they are just as real and good and pure as 
we have been led to hope. There is one 
life at least about which no such inquiry 


There are vain 


can be raised. The severest tests may be 
applied to this diamond, but it shines only 
the brighter, a very Kohinoor, “A mountain 
of light.” 

These sufferings approve the power of the 
|Holy Spirit. Such love had he inspired 
toward the blessed Lord in the heart of 
the apostle that he counted the loss of all 
jthings gain, and the uncounted sorrows of 
his lot as light and but for a moment, if 
jonly he might win Christ, and know him, 
jand be found in him. You cannot explain 
a life like this apart from the mighty power 
fand indwelling of the Holy Spirit. What a 
puzzle the Christian presents to the world! 
I remember how a poor child of fashion 
and sin kept asking me once, “What do you 
| Christians get?” It was quite impossible 
|to explain. 


|Saturday, 29th. 2 Corinthians 12. 
When I am weak, then am I strong (10)! 


We need not discuss the nature of Paul’s 
‘thorn in the flesh. It is enough that he 
calls it “a stake,’ as though he had been 
It must have, therefore, been pain- 
It must also have been physical, be- 
cause he could not have prayed thrice for 
the removal of a moral taint, and been 
refused. It came from Satan, permitted by 
God, as in the case of Job, to buffet his 
servant. It is not unlikely that he suffered 
from weak eyes, or some distressing form 
of ophthalmia: hence the eagerness of the 
-Galatian converts to give him their eyes. 
(See Galatians 4. 15.) 

God does not take away our thorns, but 
he communicates sufficient grace. He al- 
ways answers prayer, though not always as 
we expect. Let the music of these tender 
words soar unto thee, poor sufferer: “My 
grace is sufficient even for thee”! Sufficient 
when friends forsake and foes pursue; suf- 
ficient to make thee strong against an in- 
furtated crowd and a tyrannical judge; suf- 
ficient for excessive physical exertion and 
spiritual conflict; sufficient to enable thee to 
do as much work, and even more, than if 
health and vigor were not impaired, because 
the very weakness of our nature is the 
chosen condition under which God will mani- 
fest the strength of his. 

Do not sit down before that mistaken 
marriage, that uncongenial business, that 
physical weakness, as though thy life must 
be a failure, but take in large reinforce- 
ments of that divine grace which is given to 
the weak and to those who have no might! 
It is clear that Paul had reached such a 
condition, that it was a matter of deep con- 
gratulation to him to be deficient in much 
that men hold dear, and to have what most 
men dread. He rejoiced in all that dimin- 
ished creature-might and strengthened his 
hold on God. 


Bible Notes for Daily Devotions. 
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Sunday, 30th. 2 Corinthians 13. 
The communion of the Holy Ghost (14). 


How often these words are uttered with- 
out any real appreciation of their depth of 
meaning! The word communion signifies 
having in common. It is used of our fellow- 
ship with one another (1 Corinthians 10. 16) 
and with God (1 John 1. 3). The bond of 
such. fellowship is always through the Holy 
Spirit. As the ocean unites all lands, and 
is the medium through which they are able 
to exchange commodities, so does the blessed 
Spirit unite the persons of the blessed 
Trinity to each other, and us to them, and 
secures that oneness for which our Saviour 
prayed. 

How wonderful it is to have the privilege 
of this divine fellowship! That we need 
never be alone again; that we can at any 
moment turn to him for advice and direc- 
tion; that we may draw on his resources 
for the supply of every need; that it is 
impossible to exhaust or even tax his willing- 
ness to counsel and succor; that there is no 
kind of service or suffering into which he 
is not prepared to enter with us! Surely, if 
we would but give ourselves time to realize 
this marvelous fact, there would be no room 
for the despondency which at times threatens 
to deprive us of heart and hope. 

Of course, we must be careful of the ten- 
der sensibilities and holy disposition. of our 
divine confederate. We cannot ruthlessly 
grieve him by our harshness or impurity at 
one moment, and turn to him for his succor 
and direction at the next. Such divine 
union as lies within our reach certainly de- 
mands on our part watchfulness, a tender 
conscience, a yielded and pliant will, a heart 
which has no other love, no affection nor 
idol inconsistent with the Spirit’s fellowship. 


(To be continued.) 


Dear Sir: 

Kind friends at Northfield have been 
sending me gratis your magazine. What 
a treasure of Christian information! 
Please allow me to express my highest 
appreciation of the gift. Both my hus- 
band and myself are greatly helped and 
inspired in reading all the articles in it. 
In fact, anything connected with the work 
of the late D. L. Moody reminds me of his 
noble Christian life and of his frequent re- 
ligious talks at the devotional hour before 
the students while stopping at his home, 
as I was one of the 16 girls who graduated 
in the second class in 1885. 

What a blessing to the Christian life are 
those conferences which convene at 
Northfield! May the Lord richly bless 
every effort in the spread of his kingdom 
in the world is the prayer of 

(Signed) (Mrs.) M. D. Delcheff, 
Bulgaria. 


A VACATION HINT: TAKE ALONG SOME GOOD BOOKS! 


Biblical Themes. 


Bible Stories Told Again, by Howard R. 
Gold. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
160 pages, illustrated. $1.50. 

Nineteen Old Testament stories from “Seek- 

ing a Bride” (Isaac and Rebekah) to “Lov- 

ing One’s Country” (Jerusalem in Ruins), 
and 23 New Testament stories from “The 

Coming King” (Prophecies of Messiah) to 

“The Preaching of A Prisoner’ (Paul in 

chains at Rome). 

Written for the church page,of a group 
of daily newspapers, they are narrative in 
style, and each three pages long. The au- 
thor is a Lutheran pastor. 


Christ and the Bible, by G. Campbell 
Morgan. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. 32 pages. 35 cents. 

Dr. Campbell Morgan believes and bases his 

ministry upon the conviction that the Bible 

is the infallible Word of God, and that there 
is an indissoluble relation between Christ 
and the Bible. Our attitude to either dic- 
tates our attitude to the other: they are in- 
terdependent. He discusses the subject in 
two parts, Christ’s relation to the New Tes- 
tament and to the Old Testament. 

This positive note needs to be sounded all 
the time, near and far. The book ought to 
have a widespread circulation. 


East and West of Jordan, by Albert Field 
Gilmore. Stratford Co., Boston. 191 
pages, illustrated. $3. 

Any Bible student will be absorbed in the 

wealth of information the author gives in 

this volume by narrative and picture of 

Palestine and adjoining lands as he found 

them on a recent trip. He was not a tran- 

sient tourist, but rather he took time to 
examine with the experience of a naturalist 
and the intelligence of a careful observer. 

Knowledge of the Bible was the background 

of his survey of geographical features, and 

the reader is given a firsthand estimate of 
conditions as they are now socially and po- 
litically. The matter appeared originally for 
the most part in the “Christian Science 

Monitor” of Boston: which is a pledge of 

its fine quality. 

It is a handsome book, well printed, with 
generous margins. The 15 full-page illus- 
trations from original photos are unusually 
well done. 


Faith that Rebels (The): A Re-examina- 
tion of the Miracles of Jesus, by D. S. 
Cairns. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 260 pages. $2.50. 

Anything that comes from the pen of Dr. 


Cairns is sure to be not only thoughtful and. 
scholarly, but also vital. This book is a dis-' 
cussion of the miracles of Jesus in the light {}} 
of modern science. 

He finds a clash, at least an apparent | 
clash, due to a sort of tacit assumption that |} 
nature is a closed system denying that “God 
is at work as an efficient influence and cau- | 
sality throughout his world.” Not only has |} 
“modernist theology abandoned the physical ||} 
miracle, but also that view of petitionary | 
prayer which holds that it can influence the |} 
outward course of nature.” | 

Dr. Cairns holds that nature is not a) 
closed system; that the evil things in the | 
world are not part of nature’s system, “as | 
part of the unconditional will of God.” The | 
miracles of Jesus reveal the purpose of God ||} 
to attack and overcome these evils in the | 
lives of men. Jesus, full of faith in a loving || 
God, living in close fellowship with God in | 
prayer, taught and practised, “Whatsoever 
ye ask in prayer, believing, ye shall re- || 
ceive.” So Dr. Cairns believes a like power | 
has belonged to Christians of every age, and | 
to us also. He lays great stress on faith. ‘| 
The call of Jesus was to faith in God. We © 
are “to remove mountains” by faith in God. 
“I take it that if a disciple of Jesus sees any © 
obstacle, however great, standing in the way © 
of the kingdom of God he is to go into bat- 
tle against it in the rooted assurance that in 
so doing he is allying himself with the will 
of God.” 

This book is a real contribution to the 
subject of miracles, original in many of its 
aspects and worthy of the study of thought- 
ful men. It is not lacking in spiritual in- | 
spiration in its challenge to rebel against all 
forms of evil and battle against them by | 
faith in the reality of a prayer-hearing God. 
Dr. Cairns is resourceful in illustration and 
quotation. Here are some of the chapter 
titles: “The Old Testament Background,” 
“The Gospel Miracles,’ “Science and Reli- 
gion,’ “Nature and Morality,” “Modern In- 
stances of the Miraculous,’ “The Problem 
of Hvil’—S! Coo. 


Gospel of St. Paul (The), by Sidney Cave. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. 283 pages. $2.50. FI 

Dr. Cave writes with his experience as a 

missionary to India as a background and 

basis of his approach to the teachings of 

Paul the missionary. He finds much in the 

epistles of Paul that reveal conditions simi- 

lar to those faced by the modern mission- 
ary. The book is full of suggestiveness 
taken from missionary experience. 


The Faith That Rebels. 
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But more than that, Dr. Cave is a scholar. Remarkable Biblical Discovery (A): or 


He goes thoroughly into the modern theories 
that would connect Paul with the Greek 
heathen cults and mystery religions, and in 
striking ways proves Paul’s independence. 
| For example, “The mystery cults sought 
identity with their gods: St. Paul sought not 
Adentity with Christ, but vital union.” Poly- 
theism for the intelligent classes developed 
into pantheism: Paul’s God was a personal 
God, and his relation to Christ was to one 
} “who loved me and gave himself for me,”— 
something on a totally different plane from 
) the mystery cults. 

| The legalism of the Jews finds a parallel 
| in the legalism of Hinduism. Paul's stress 
| upon the freedom from the law is the com- 
_monplace on the mission field. His teach- 
| ing concerning demons is better understood 
‘there than here. “An Indian Christian, 
| himself a graduate, remarked to the writer, 
' You do not fear devils and so they cannot 
hurt you, but we know that they exist.’ To 
them Christ is stronger than devils, and can 
deliver from their power those that trust in 
him’; “To drive out devils is part of the 
ordinary routine of Christian service, and 
even the humblest catechist who fails in this 
is held to be unfitted for his work.” 

The topics discussed by Dr. Cave are quite 
extensive, covering a wide area of Paul’s 
teaching, all done in a sane, scholarly man- 
ner. It is a worthwhile book that will bear 
‘repeated study. He has an Index of Scrip- 
tural passages, and an Appendix with de- 
tached notes on “The Heavenly Man,” “The 
- Myths of the Redeemer-Gods,” and “The 
Sacraments in the Mystery-Religions.” 

Dr. Cave is a conservative in his theologi- 
cal position. Evidently his missionary ex- 
perience has confirmed and strengthened his 
belief in the Bible as the word of God— 
Sac. EH, 


In the Garden: A Story of the First 
Easter, by Agnes Sligh Turnbull. 
. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 48 
pages. 60 cents. 
A fictional story in which Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and his wife, Nicodemus, and other 
Bible and non-Biblical persons appear. The 
tone is reverent, the goal is conviction that 
Christ is risen. 
The author shows skill and literary grace. 
It is a dainty gift book. 


Rapture (The), or The Translation of the 
Saints, by Francis Asa Wight. Evan- 
gelical Press, Harrisburg, Pa. 93 pages. 

A detailed study of Scripture passages that 

deal with the several stages and incidents 

that gather around the return of Christ. The 
author assembles. and compares and ex- 

- pounds these passages, and has apparently 


arrived at quite definite conclusions, favorite . 


“Very 
certain,’ and the 


of his being 


”» 66 


and frequent words 
clearly,” “very evident, 


like. 


“The Name” of God According to the 

Scriptures, by William Phillips Hall. 

American Tract Society, New York. 

175 pages. $1.50. 
A meticulous research by a Christian lay- 
man into the use of the name of God, origi- 
nally expressed as “I AM” and later as 
“Lord,” then the application of this term to 
Jesus of Nazareth, thus establishing his 
deity. 

The study represents long years of study, 
which has been checked up by other Chris- 
tian and Hebrew scholars, 


Simon the Cross-Bearer: An Outsider’s 
View of the Christ Who Was Crucified, 
by P. Whitwell Wilson. Fleming H, 
Revell Co., New York. 58 pages. 60 
cents. 

The Bible references to Simon of Cyrene are 

carefully elaborated, and his actions inter- 

preted, showing his relation to Christ and to 
his cause subsequently. 

Mr. Wilson is a well-informed Bible stu- 
dent, and this essay is suggestive. 


Applied Psychology. 


Adolescent Development, by Frederick 
W. Stewart. Judson Press, Philadel- 
phia. 194 pages. 

A study prepared for the Standard Leader- 

ship Training Course. A handy manual that 

presents in a simple course some of the 
findings of psychology concerning adoles- 
cents in terms of their religious significance 
and practical bearing, all in order that they 
may aid in efficient social’ living and in 

Christlikeness of personality. 

The matter is popularly put to a large ex- 
tent, and has fine tone. It is divided into 
convenient divisions and subdivisions, and 
printed in an agreeable way. “For Discus- 
sion and Observation” and “Bibliography” 
are appended to every chapter. 


God and You: Friendly Talks with 
Young People, by Nellie E. Friend. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 151 
pages. $1.25. 

Just what the subtitle indicates,—intimate, 

understandable causeries classified under six 

heads,—Religion, God, Life, Man, Self, Just 

You. The What and Why and How of 

these abstruse subjects are tapped briefly, 

and straightforward information given. 

There are frequent quotations from reliable 

sources. 

Young people of high school and college 
age should find the book persuasive and 
satisfying. 


Important to Me, by Margaret Slattery. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass. 95 pages. 
$1. 3 ‘ 

Two questions cover the contents of this 

book, What is important to me, and Am I] 

important to anything? 
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Under the first the gifted and experienced 
author shows the importance of one’s body, 
mind and spirit, one’s friends and religion 
and church. Then she indicates in how 
many ways one is or ought to be important, 
provided they have built upon the foundation 
of the earlier chapters. 

Miss Slattery knows young people, and 
writes out of her own wide experience and 
observation. 


Outlines of the Psychology of Religion, 
by Horatio W. Dresser. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York. 451 pages. $3. 

Dr. Dresser has had a steady growth for 
years in his philosophical development, as 
his books testify, and in this volume makes 
perhaps his most elaborate attempt at an ac- 
count of the human personality, giving full 
value to consciousness as against the dull, 
unseeing psychology that borders on _biol- 
ogy, or invokes without right a mechanistic 
philosophy to be its running-mate. 

The writer has gone beyond Starbuck, 
Gow, and even Pratt, and closed in with 
Sabatier, Inge, Hoffding, and other proph- 
ets of a new order. He tries to be empirical 
in his procedure, and not unduly a partisan, 
though inclining to the view that reason in 
religion is the criterion, and that some kind 
of philosophical idealism is likely to come 
out of an adequate psychological analysis, 
encouraged to this view perhaps by some re- 
cent scientific trends more favorable to, re- 
ligion. 

This is a substantial volume, containing 
some 26 chapters, discussing—in addition to 
some special sub-topics such as symbols, 
duality of self, the subconscious, and belief, 
—The Field of Religion, Principles of Psy- 
chological Study, Childhood and Ado- 
lescence, Conversion, The Function of 
Consciousness, Mysticism, Personality, Reve- 
lation, Belief in Immortality, Sin and Ref- 
ormation, Intuition and Valuation, Reli- 
gion as a Way of Life, and various other 
important phases of the functioning of the 
religious self in a world of rational and 
ordered values. 

The central psychological principle is 
that psychology does not disclose any par- 
ticular power (as instinct, emotion, et 
cetera,) that is exclusively religious, though 
any one of these states may afford a reli- 
gious clue. Man’s entire personality is re- 
garded as implicitly religious. 

The author’s general standpoint is that of 
mysticism, and he frankly states in his Pref- 
ace that he is attracted by the worship and 
beliefs of the Society of Friends. The treat- 
ment of prayer, while affecting and beauti- 
ful, seems to lack.grip in not providing for 
distinct answers to specific requests, or for 
what a saint once described as “getting 
things from God.” 

Qualified in some parts, and supplemented 
in other portions, this thoughtful volume 
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will bring comfort and inspiration to all 


sincere students of religion in its psychologi- 
cal and philosophical aspects——C. A. S. D 


Personal Power, by William L. Stidger. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden 
Citys Newer 239 paces: a o2met: 

Dr. Stidger is a marvel of originality and 

vigor of thought. In this book he prints 15 

sermons based upon 15 books on psychology. 

He contends that psychology is the particu- 

lar field of the minister; that he should 


know this science of human actions and re- | 


actions so as to be able to advise and warn 
in problems of human conduct. 

Each sermon begins with a text, and of 
course has religious tone and application, 


but it mostly contains quotations from the 1 
books in question with illustrations from | 


life and literature. 

Dr. Stidger says these sermons crowded 
his church more than any other series he 
ever preached. 


Religion And —. 


Authority in Religion, by Harold Anson. 
Century Company. New York. 197 
pages. $1.50. 

This book is one of many. So the author 

confesses. For, in his “Introduction” he 

says, “I find that many of my thoughts 
which I have tried to express here are al- 
most identical, even in wording, with state- 
ments in Canon Streeter’s ‘Reality’ and Mr. 

Sheppard’s ‘The Impatience of a Parson.’ I 

had not read either of these books when I 

wrote these addresses.” And there are not 

a few others besides the two writers he 

names who are engaged upon the themes 

treated in this little book. 

The reader who takes the title of the 
book too seriously will be disappointed. He 
will discover that it properly belongs only 
to the first chapter. For the volume con- 
sists of what the author observes is a “se- 
ries of addresses,’ though these are num- 
bered and called chapters. But that they do 
not constitute a continued discussion of the 
title theme is evident from their headings, 
which are: “Authority in Religion,” “The 
Idea of the Infinite,” “The Nature of Man,” 
“Prayer, Magic and Science,” “Religion and 
Secular Life,” “Immortality and Psychical 
Research,’ “Church and State,” and “The 
Kingdom of Heaven.” However, the book 
is a part of that increasing stream of deeply 
earnest discussion as to the basis of religion 
which is one of the most hopeful signs of 
our times. ; 

There is much in it to which many may 
reasonably take exception, but there is much 
also that can command the assent of at least 
all earnest inquirers. The author’s own 
faith is strong, and his hopefulness almost 
contagious. The style is a model of lucid 
simplicity, with a distinctive quality of en- 
gaging friendliness—W. O. S. 


I} 
|, 
| 
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Evolutionist Looks at Religion (An), by 
Charles A. Collin. Stratford Co., Bos- 
ton. 270 pages. $2.50. 

he frankly avowed purpose of this book is 
to express what a “confirmed evolutionist” 
is able to believe regarding religion, and 
particularly Christianity. 

It does not appear, at the start of the dis- 
cussion, just why a man should decide to be 
an immovable evolutionist. One might ask, 
indeed, why it is any more reasonable to 
‘confirm oneself as an evolutionist and then 
take only so much of religion as suits that 
hypothesis, than to be a confirmed believer 
in Christianity and then put evolution on the 
witness stand to be cross-examined. How- 
ever, we do not mean to imply that there is 
necessarily a conflict between evolution of 
a kind and Christianity in its essentials, even 
if we be not convinced yet of the fact of the 
former view; and we cordially admit that 
the author of this book, able and acute as it 
is in many -of its criticisms and descriptions, 
is earnestly concerned to vindicate and de- 
fend a true working system of opinion and 
belief that will not only satisfy the intellect- 
jual cravings of mankind but also help bur- 
dened and struggling souls in the big busi- 
ness of living. The book is his confession of 
‘personal faith, as it were, and ends with the 
statement that “only as we let the Christ- 
Spirit permeate our lives shall we have real 
civilization and a decent world to live in.” 

. The discussion does not concern itself so 
much with science as with Biblical criticism 
and phases of church history, with some 
side-glances at the philosophers, as Plato 
and Kant. The general contention is that 
Christianity itself does not lie outside of 
the evolutionary world-scheme. If this view 
means that Christianity has developed f¥om 
Moses, or even somewhat outside Moses, to 
‘the present, and will develop still further, it 
is comparatively harmless; but if it would 
put Christianity in under any materialistic 
or mechanistic process we must deny it. It 
is rather the former attitude, however, that 
‘Mr. Collin appears to take. He holds that 
‘the route by which man has arrived matters 
not in the least, the thing that does matter 
being that he is evolving, or in a state of 
‘becoming. Man’s past history, it is claimed, 
is a “part of the earth’s geological history, 
‘which is an episode in cosmic evolution.” 
This is quite a leap in speculation, and the 
man who knows just what the cosmos is up 
to is a daring thinker. Some of the state- 
ments made by the author are rather ques- 
tionable,—as the declaration that “there are 
no chosen peoples,” and the hope that is ex- 
pressed that “some day the fall of man will 
be utterly discredited.” But this book con- 
tains much that is good, and is pervaded by 
a spiritual tone.—C. A. S. D. 
Interpretation of Religion (The), by 
John Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 477 pages. $4. 


This substantial volume is described on the 
cover as a resolute attempt to set forth, by 
way of elaborate and searching criticism, all 
the more important alternatives presented in 
the history of the subject, a theory of the 
nature of religion which will do “full justice 
to the manysidedness of our experience of 
its power in our lives.” The author is a 
professor of Systematic Theology in Em- 
manuel College, Toronto. 

His primary postulate is that theology is 
a science not of nature but of spirit. He 
also declares for such a psychology as will 
give us a knowledge of the mind that can be 
gained from within, not just from without, 
—the latter view being, if anything, but a 
narrow naturalistic science. The general 
subject of the book is religion per se, or “‘it- 
self,” rather than just a survey of the nu- 
merous differing “religions,” each of which 
attempts an answer to the riddle of exist- 
ence. 

Dr. Baillie notes a change that has worked 
itself out in the larger medium of Western 
theological thought and resulted in a dis- 
covery of the real heart of religion, rather 
than simply an array of competing cults and 
competing creeds. ‘There was a time,” he 
says, ‘when the history of religion read like 
the record of an almost infinite succession of 
wild, haphazard guesses at truth. Gradu- 
ally that has been changed until the vast 
panorama is coming to look more and more 
like a single scene.” It is denied by the 
author that speculative theology can find a 
basis for religious faith in the purely em- 
pirical contemplation of external nature. He 
antagonizes the view that the great questions 
of life can be solved by a philosophical, 
psychological or historical method alone. 
These methods may overlap, and a sane 
criticism will make use of them all. Much 
stress is laid on values, which must be 
reverently guarded, continually sought, and 
ultimately supported in a cosmic scheme of 
thought. 

Dr. Baillie has written a learned and com- 
prehensive book, which yet is vibrant with 
devotion to him who was “no mere dim- 
descried shadow of an otherwise masked and 
inscrutable deity, but very God of very God.” 
—C. A.S. D. 


Philosophy of Religion (The): The 
Principles of Christianity and Other 
Religions, by Edward E. Richardson. 
Judson Press, Philadelphia. 148 pages. 

1.50. 

It a somewhat curious fact that the author 
of this thoughtful volume is a doctor of 
medicine, holding various scientific degrees, 
and also a professor of philosophy. Inciden- 
tally (or fundamentally) he has been a Bap- 
tist minister. 

There is an old adage to the effect that to 
reason well is to distinguish well. Dr. Rich- 
ardson quite briefly, yet clearly, shows the 
superiority of the Christian religion to other 
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cults. He aims in this book to do three 
things: to show the finality in an absolute 
sense of Christianity, to ground the doctrine 
of the Trinity philosophically, and to indicate 
wherein lies the unsoundness of the so-called 
religions that are rivals of the gospel of 


Jesus. Trinitarianism is regarded as “the 
only rational  religion’—on _ dialectical 
grounds. The author does well to emphasize 


(what the adulators of Dewey would do 
well to remember,) that it is an error to 
suppose that all good is mediated through 
the group, and that the individual must lose 
himself in the universal in order to be truly 
an individual, or in order to realize his own 
being. 

The spirit of this book is earnest and 
reverent, its style simple and clear, and its 
logic quite convincing.—C. A. S. D. 


Reason and Religion, by H. Cerf Straus. 
Stratford Company, Boston, Mass. 56 
pages., $1. 

A brief discussion of religion as justified 

by reason and mediated through philosophy. 

The aim is to coordinate religion and 
science on the basis of personal realism. It 
is rather assumed that this is the only way 
to do it, philosophically. 

The style is not idiomatic, in places, and 
suggests a foreigner writing English. The 
material is not put together as well as it 
might be, but there are good thoughts in 
the book, and the condensed statement of 
the Bowne philosophy of personalism is 
handy, to say the least. A dash of Hebrew 
is put in,—for example a Hebrew rabbi is 


quoted as saying that the word “bara” 
should be translated ‘“‘set in motion,’ This 
is not accepted by many scholars, who 


rather hold that it means to “carve” or “cut,” 
or, as shown by other uses in Scripture, 
to “create.” The whole idea of creation is 
a difficult concept to handle, but whatever 
may be said as to this we are thrown back 
(quite contentedly) on the recognition of 
Father God as back of everything good and 
the upbearing cause of all things. To the 
defence of this position the author of this 
little book (which, if recast and rewritten 
in a more literary form, would be stronger, ) 
has made a sincere and earnest contribution. 


—C. A. S=D. 

Biographical. 

Heroes of Peace, by Archer Wallace. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, 
ING Yocul oo' Paes seal. 

A useful addition to the author’s earlier 

biographical books. Here are brief life- 

stories of 15 men, several of them still 
living such as Lindbergh, Albert Schweitzer, 

Prof. George Washington Carver of Tuske- 

gee; some long dead, including William 

Penn and Benjamin Franklin; and the rest 

men of adventure and science and religious 

influence of recent memory like Shackleton, 

Goethals, Pasteur, Riis, George Miiller. 


The values of each person in his achieve- 
ments and example are well assessed and in- 
terestingly narrated. 


Life Story of Mrs. J. Bellamy Horton 
(The), by Kate Drew. Marshall, Mor- 
gan & Scott, London. 192 pages, illus- 
trated. 5/-. 

A unique record of the life and labors of an 

English lady who is a well known evangel- 

ist. Her career reaches well back into last 

century, and is of a type that was mightily 
blessed of God. 


The contents include a wide variety of | 


material, but all revolves around the minis- 
try of soul-winning. 


Life’s Experiences, by E. E. Byrum. 


Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. 432 | 


pages, illustrated. $2. 


Narratives, incidents and experiences in the | 
life of the author, who has been around cc 
Reli- | 
gious work occupies a good deal of the | 
The record is intended to inspire || 


world and spent time in many lands. 


story. C 
faith and spirituality. 


Sisters of Mercy in the United States | 


(The), 1843-1928, by Mary Eulalia Her- 
ron. Macmillan Co., New York. 
pages, with frontispiece. $5. 


The first Sisters of Mercy began their work i 
in Dublin (Ireland) in 1827. For more than © 
85 years they have been at work in the — 


United States. 


This Roman Catholic sisterhood has found 


its sphere of service in hospitals, orphan- 
ages, homes for the aged and infirm, schools, 


colleges, as well as in other walks of daily . 
One who wishes to understand their © 


life. 
unselfish service in the love of God will find 
in this book a detailed story, arranged by 
diocéses. 


Sons of Thunder: Pulpit Power of the 
Past, by Clarence Edward Macartney. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
254 pages. $2. 

Stirring biographical sketches of ten great 

English and American preachers, delivered 


434 | 


last year as the L. P. Stone Lectures at | 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 

They include John Bunyan, Thomas 
Guthrie, Thomas Chalmers and Edward 
Irving from overseas, and in this country 
Peter Cartwright the circuit-rider, James 
Waddel the blind preacher of Virginia, Gil- 
bert Tennent, Samuel Davies, Eliphalet 
Nott, and Lyman Beecher. Dr. Macartney 
brings these men to life, and signalizes the 
message and influence of each. 

The lectures proved popular at Princeton, 
and in book form they retain the author’s 
fire and acumen. 


With and Without Christ, by Sundar 
Singh. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
152 pages. $1.50. 

A remarkable book, autobiographical in the 

sense that it tells the sadhu’s story of his 


Sadhu Sundar Singh, India. 


own conversion to Christ from Hinduism, 
and all the rest is derived from his own per- 
sonal experience,—incidents taken from the 
lives of Christians and non-Christians which 
illustrate the difference Christ makes in 
one’s life. 

Obviously the matter is entirely fresh. It 
covers a large variety of spiritual experience. 
The cases are usually brief, and there is lit- 
tle sermonizing by the author. His style is 
simple and straightforward. 

The book is full of suggestion and spir- 
itual inspiration for any reader. 


Sermons and Essays. 


After His Passion: Lessons from the 
Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, by 
| J. C. Massee. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 128 pages. $1.50. 
Seven addresses, culminating in the Great 
Commission, which is based upon the lord- 
ship of the risen. Christ. Dr. Massee’s 
fervid presentation of gospel teaching is well 
maintained. 


Beyond Agnosticism: A Book for Tired 
Mechanists, by Bernard Iddings Bell. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 170 
pages. $2. 

Both in the original manner of presentation 

and in the vigor of thought and diction this 

volume of essays or sermons attracts atten- 
tion. Dr. Bell, who is warden of St. 

Stephen’s College (Protestant Episcopal), is 

in the midst of current thought on religion, 

science, and what not. In the 11th and last 
chapter he declares his own fundamental 
convictions, which climax in the testimony 
that it is possible to be a modern man, dis- 


With and Without Christ. 
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carding nothing that is essential to intellect- 
ual honesty, and still to find God in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ. 


Christ of God (The), by Samuel Parkes 
Cadman. Macmillan Co., New York. 
180 pages. $1.75. 

A learned study of Christ, originally given 

as lectures on the Shaffer Foundation before 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

The Christ of tradition, of a growing ex- 

perience, in the modern world, and of to- 

morrow each get a chapter, also “The 

Threefold Approach to the Person of 

Christ.” 

Dr. Cadman is so much before the public 
that his attitude to Christ is well known. 
What strikes the reader here is the large 
number of quotations from other writers, 
mostly new or recent, which prove that Dr. 
Cadman must still be an omnivorous reader 
and a careful culler of ideas in support of 
his own objectives. But his mind and im- 
agination are active in every line of this 
book, 


Christianity the Way, by Joseph B. Mat- 
thews. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Gar- 
dene City Naw on lo pagesna pleco. 

Taking the New Testament “Way” as a 

designation of Christianity the author en- 

deavors to unfold its genius as the way of 
fellowship with men, of peace, of power, of 
love, of life, of fellowship with God. What 
he is after is reality, and he thinks religion 
will stand or fall not with doctrine but with 
fellowship in all the relationships of life. 

The tone of the book is one of discontent, 
disillusionment, dissatisfaction with things 
as they are. The reader will judge if he 
offers anything better. 


Gospel Message in Great Pictures (The), 
a James Carter. 281 pages, illustrated, 
Gospel Message in Great Poems (The), 
by Walter R. Gobrecht. 284 pages. $2. 
These companion books, published by Funk 
and Wagnalls, New York, contain textual 
sermons of most inspiring content. 

The former has 15 sermons each prefaced 
by a full-page picture. Most of these are 
from paintings inspired by the text, but 
others of the pictures are illustrative, as 
“Queen Louise” on Psalm 27.7, “Rest in 
the Lord’; Milan Cathedral on Colossians 
3.23, “Cathedral Builders’; “Christ or 
Diana” on Exodus 32.26. The Scripture 
teaching and application are carefully de- 
veloped in every case. 

The latter comprises 18 sermons which 
differ from the other in that from the poem 
or psalm or hymn are here derived the teach- 
ings and practical lessons the preacher 
would have his hearers learn and practise. 
A Scripture text which the poem illustrates 
comes first. The poems are from authors of 
all eras down to Edwin Markham. 

Sermons utilizing pictures and poems such 
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as these prove instructive and interesting 
when well done, and are within the capacity 
of almost every preacher. 


Greatest Power in the World (The), by 
Margaret S. Linn Parr. Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, Mass. 91 
pages. $1.50. 

The contents of this book, which are printed 

in five chapters, were given by the author 

at New Thought centers and other spiritual 
societies in Philadelphia. If you never read 

a New Thought effusion, or attended a 

New Thought lecture, this will serve as a 

specimen. 


I Believe in Man, by Leon McCord. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 137 
pages. $1.50. 

The author is a circuit judge in Alabama 
who takes human interest in cases that come 
before him, investigating their home life and 
training, seeking for the causes behind the 
crimes, and otherwise trying to administer 
justice with understanding. 

The contents are presented in 40 short 
chapters, each of which handles some case 
or characteristic, some conclusion or obser- 
vation based upon the author’s own experi- 
ence with criminals of all classes. He opens 
up a world new to most of us, and awakens 
our consciousness to avoid the mistakes of 
those unfortunates. 


Hero in Thy Soul (The): Being an At- 
tempt to Face Life Gallantly, by Ar- 
thur John Gossip. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 267 pages. $2.50. 

Prof. Gossip is recognized as-one of the 

foremost living Scottish preachers. Here 

are 19 textual sermons whose general pur- 
pose and tone is to encourage and sustain 
one in the vicissitudes of life. One sermon 
entitled “But When Life Tumbles In, What 

Then?” (Jeremiah 12.5), was the first ser- 

mon preached after his wife’s dramatically 

sudden death. 
It is a volume of outstanding power. 


Labels and Libels, by William Ralph 
Inge. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
262 pages. $2. 

Thirty-one chapters classed in the Contents 

as Religious (9), Political (3), Prognostica- 

tions (11), Social (6), and Personal (2). 

But whatever the subject Dean Inge’s mind 

is throwing off sparks in every line. Nearly 

all the chapters are six to eight pages long, 
and they appear to have been written origi+ 
nally for newspapers and magazines. His 

“Prognostications” anticipate the future of 

Romanism, Protestantism, education, social 

life, marriage, war, and other matters. 


Pearls from Calvary: Meditations on the 
Seven Sayings from the Cross, by 
J. Farquharson Jones. Marshall, Mor- 
gan and Scott, London. 77 pages. 2/6 
net. 


Dr. Jones is principal of the United Evan- | 
gelical Church College of New Zealand. 3 
He holds that the words from the cross 
can only be rightly interpreted in the light 
of the atoning character of our Saviour’s 
death. With this sound understanding he 
develops the point of each of our Lord’s 
sayings with fervent personal application. 


Preaching in the New Era, edited by El- 


more McNeill McKee. Doubleday, | 
Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 270 
pages. $2.50. 


The editor is “pastor of the Church of || 
Christ in Yale University.” He has gath- | 
ered together sermons by 14 college preach-~ 
ers who are invited to return from year to 
year. The volume is thus a cross-cut of 
current college preaching. The preachers 
are Drs. Fosdick, Fitch, Sperry, Brown, 
Newton, Buttrick, Gilkey, Tittle, Tweedy, || 
Coffin, Wicks, Black, and Bishops McCon- | 
nell and Mouzon,—a _ distinguished 


character of the sermons. 


Rainbow Girls (The): A Group of }| 
Aspiring Young Women, by Richard [J 
Burton Hassell. Stratford Co., Boston. 4} 
139 pages, with frontispiece. $2. || 

A group of young women chose for their 

motto, “We look for the Rainbow.” They 

asked their pastor to prepare 10 ad- 
dresses which he should use from his pulpit 
and afterwards let them have them to con- 
sider at the weekly Circle. The addresses 

are printed here, and are well worthy of a 7 

larger constituency. “4 
Their subjects and style are all uplifting, 

exhilarating. Among the themes, all derived 

from Scripture, are the Rainbow, the Open 

Heart, “Whatsoever Things Are Lovely,” 7 

The Single Eye, “Be of Good Cheer,” the 

Secret of Happiness. 


Revival Sermons: Essentials in Effective 
Evangelism, by William Bell Riley. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 190 
pages. $1.50. 

Meet Dr. Riley, pastor of the First Baptist 7 

Church, Minneapolis, president and.protago- | 

nist of the Fundamentalists! He has been 

a pastor for 45 years, he says, but at heart | 

he has always been an evangelist, wonder- || 

ing if he should not have spent his time in | 

direct soul-winning. at 
Here are 12 Biblical addresses that have 

brought results when they have been } 


preached. Each develops a different aspect /} 


of the general subject. They are thoughtful i 


and well furnished with illustrative stories. || 


Satan Dethroned, and Other Sermons, by |) 
J. R. Graves, edited by Orrin L. Hailey. 7 
Fleming H. Revell’ Co.. New York. |] 
176 pages, with frontispiece. $1.75. 

The author is introduced to the reader as 

perhaps the most influential Baptist preacher 

in the Mississippi Valley during half a cen- 


roll, jj 
whose mention is assurance of the high 4} 


Sermons and Essays. 
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a 


| tury: an editor, a writer and publisher of 
| books and tracts, but above all a powerful 
| preacher. 

} This volume contains 12 textual sermons, 
of which the first, based on John 12. 31, 
gives title to the book. Other striking ti- 
tles are “The Moral Grandeur of Christian 
Decision and Consistency” (Daniel 3. 16-18) 
and “Atheism in Theory and Practice” (2 
Thessalonians 2.11). 


Sunset Sermons, by William Young Ful- - 


lerton. Judson Press, 

269 pages. $1.75. 
The title is intended to imply that the au- 
thor, a leading English Baptist preacher, has 
now reached the sunset of his life. Here 
are 20 textual sermons of the best type, 
. Biblical, evangelical, full of earnestness and 
sympathy and matured thought. Dr. Ful- 
lerton knows how to reach one’s heart with 
his message. , 


Philadelphia. 


They Knew Jesus: A Series of Evangelis- 
tic Sermons in Narrative Form, by 
Edwin Moore Martin. Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co.. New York. 343 pages. $2.50. 

The arresting title is well supported by the 

17 chapters. Each one is the story told by 

a man—no women are included,—who had 

contact with our Lord. Thus, chapter 1 is 

the shepherd’s tale of the birth of Christ. 

Chapter 2 is John the Baptist’s story, written 

while he was in prison. And so on with the 

disciples, the Gadarene demoniac, Caiaphas, 

Pilate, down to Paul. 

The effect is to make the Scripture record 
__live again in a new form. Used in Dr. 
_ Martin’s. church in Cincinnati, they were the 

means of leading many to accept and confess 
Christ. 


Vision and Life, and Other Sermons, by 
Reginald J. Campbell. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 80 pages. $1. 

Eight textual sermons by this great English 
preacher, two of them preached in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, one in St. Paul’s, others on nota- 
ble occasions. The first sermon, on 1 Corin- 
thians 13. 12, gives the title. They are dated 
the past few years, and show that Dr. Camp- 
bell has not lost his power. 


What We Preach: Sermons by Repre- 
sentative Men in the Baptist Ministry. 
Judson Press, Philadelphia. 275 pages. 
$1.50. 

Twenty Baptist preachers in representative 

positions were asked for sermons of evangel- 

istic or edifying character. Nearly all their 
names are known outside the Baptist de- 
nomination. A brief biographical note pre- 

cedes each sermon. Dr. Fosdick has a 

sermon on “Mary and Martha.” 

There is wide variety in content and style, 
and all is on the highest level of effective 
spiritual preaching. 


Where Wisdom Hides, 
Studies, by Henry Howard. 


and Other 
Double- 


Dr. Robert Norwood of New York, author 
of “The Steep Ascent” (Scribner). 


day, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

255 pages. $2. 
Dr. Howard, minister of Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, soon took a 
place as an outstanding preacher, able to 
hold a crowd in the difficult pulpit which he 
occupies. 

Here are 17 textual sermons, the first of 
which, based on the 27th of Job, gives title 
to the book. 


Various Themes. 


Am I Getting an Education? by George 
A. Coe, John Dewey, William Lyon 
Phelps, Paul Porter, Frank D. Slutz, 
J. Stitt Wilson, Sherwood Eddy. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, New 
York. 92 pages. $1. 

A stirring little book, largely made up of 

criticisms, many of them deserved and others 

not so evidently just, on our educational 
system, or systems, as now administered. 

One of the best of the papers is that by 
Frank D. Slutz, who argues that learners, 
acting in partnership with teachers, must 
make education an adventure and a dis- 
covery. “Teaching is companionship in 
learning.” 

Of course we all know that there are de- 
fects in “education” as at present conducted, 
and the pungent thrusts of these addresses 
will reveal many of them. At the same 
time it is not fair to blame on the profes- 
sors all the ills that affect our college sys- 
tems. Many of these wrong’ things are 
conditions in the social or economic life of 
the nation itself, amid which the school 
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floats like an island. How important it is 
to get things right may be realized from the 
fact that in 1926 there were 1,037,469 
_ Students in colleges, universities and normal 
schools in the United States. 

Quite a number of quotable sayings oc- 
cur in these trenchant addresses, of which 
the following are examples: 

“The first thing a student should do is to 
organize his leisure’ (Phelps) ; 

“Students, like their elders, over-simplify 
problems, and then expect too much from 
this or that particular reform-mechanism” 
(Coe) ; 

“High school teaching is generally rote 
teaching,—mental regimentation and drill” 
(Porter ) ; 

“Man’s greatest educators are his institu- 
tions,—the family, the tribe, the goverment, 
the religious cult, and developing industry” 
(Wilson) ; 

“An education never ceases. The most 
dangerous word in our school parlance is 
graduation” (Slutz) ; 

“We shall not do justice to all the facts 
if with cynical pessimism we can see no 
good in our present system of education, but 
only one vast goose-step of slavish sub- 
servience” (Eddy) ; 

John Dewey writes candidly and with 
some appreciation of the methods and or- 
ganization of Soviet education, which is 
something that can abstractly be considered 
apart from the Bolshevist philosophy of life. 

By stirring up discussion—all in good 
temper,—these seven papers will do much 
good.—C. A. S. D. 


Between the Lights: Thoughts for. the 
Quiet Hour, compiled and arranged by 
Fanny B. Bates. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York. 441 pages, with 
frontispiece. $2. 

A tastily printed and bound yearbook, with 

a page or so of selections for each day. 

These daily portions always begin with a 

Scripture text and appropriate comment, 

and include a bit of poetry. A great variety 

of sentiments are to be found, all furnishing 
food for quiet meditation. 

Separate indexes list the first lines of the 
poems and the names of authors of prose 
and poetical selections. 


Fiery Grains, by H. R. L. Sheppard and 
H. P. Marshall. Longmans Green and 
Co., New York. 273 pages. $1.50. 

The fact that H. R. L. Sheppard is one of 

those who has put together these various 

thoughts and sayings entitles this volume 
to attention. It is a commonplace book, 
whose contents have been gleaned from au- 
thors ancient and modern, sacred and secular. 

Mr. Marshall in his account of the origin 

of this book confesses that “institutional 

religion does not interest me at all,” but he 
further confesses that moral courage does. 

As a help to moral courage, and so we 
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believe to institutional religion, this book has 
a place and should have an influence.—H. P. 


From Depths Unknown, by Oliver Mur- 
ray Edwards. Revilo Press, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 265 pages, with frontispiece. 

A beautifully printed and bound volume of 

poems with a story back of it. 

The author, for a great many years a suc- 
cessful manufacturer of Syracuse, New 
York, upon the completion of a world tour 
was threatened with total blindness. At 
first for his own amusement, and later be- 
cause of the inspiration that came to him 
“from depths unknown,” he continued to 
write. 

There are over 200 pieces, mostly short, 
arranged as Children’s Verses, Humorous 
Verses, Miscellaneous Verses, and Religious 
Verses. 

A book like this need not be subjected to 
technical criticism. It contains lots of good 
ideas and happy phrases that one lingers 
over. 


Lessons in Finance: An Attempt to | 
Popularize Economy to Blow Out | 
Poverty, by James Arthur Dupre. 
Meador Publishing Co. Boston. 128 
pages. $1.50. 

Economy is regarded by the author as a 

moral duty as well as a fundamental ele- 

ment of financial security. Hence this trea- 
tise, written for young people in short sec- 
tions each making its own point on the 
value of money, sound business, the way to 
prosperity, and similar subjects. 

The author is advertised as one who made 

a business success in Canada from small be- . 

ginnings, and who now devotes his time to 

bettering conditions for coming generations. 


Memoirs of a Gothic American, by Anne 
Kavanaugh Priest. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 499 pages. $2.50. 

A story of New England life as lived by 

a young girl on a New Hampshire hilltop 

farm in the period following the Civil War. 

The descriptions of an oldtime farmhouse, 

its rooms and attic, old furniture, town 

meeting, graduation exercises, etc., are most 
interestingly drawn. 

It is the heart story of a girl who, inherit- 
ing the idealistic traditions of her father’s 
line, finds herself in conflict with those be- 
longing to her mother’s line. Ever in the 
background is the mortgage threatening, and 
finally succeeding in wresting the farm from 
the family that had owned it for two cen- 
turies. Domestic joy and grief, cowardice 


and courage, are here powerfully portrayed. 
—F. L. D. 


Moral Adventure, by Burnett Hillman 
Streeter. Macmillan Co., New York. 
132 pages. $1.25. 

A reprint from the book entitled “The Faith 

of Science and the Science of Faith,” by the 

canon of Hereford, who is known as a bold 


) and original preacher and writer, yet with a 
deep interest in vital and progressive reli- 
* gion, the kind that gets on not so much with 
) as in this modern world. 

The book begins with a false antithesis, 
H) where a morality based primarily on love 
# 1s contrasted with fear, to the disparagement 
) of the latter. It is also said that morality 
} should begin not so much by telling people 
) what to do as what to want to be. The love 
} of God ought never to be so emphasized 
} as to lose sight of the fact of fear, for any 
# man who is not in right relations with his 
Maker ought to be afraid. This drive at a 
} physical hell—a precise form of punishment 
which is not commonly accepted today, for 
f one thing because of the difficulty of giving 
any real meaning to the term “physical,”— 
/ in no way, by one jot or tittle, removes the 
retributive consequences of wrong conduct 
out of the way. Modern psychology has 
added to rather than discounted from the 
terrors of retribution because of a vitiated 
will, a sodden habit, or a depraved imagina- 
tion, so that concept of divine love cannot 
be taken as just an indulgent sentimentalism, 
—nor do we think that Canon 
| means so to represent it. 

— After a definition of conduct as the art 
of living the codperative aspect of morality 
| is emphasized, and the basic significance of 
| motive is recognized. 

Canon Streeter’s book chiefly concerned 
| with the ethics of sex, concerning which 
| many today are inclined to be immorally 
adventurous. He discusses these questions 
with frankness and yet due restraint, con- 
_demning extra-marital unions and standing 
for the safe principle of the ideal monoga- 
mous relation, which is the true basis of 
the home. In a word, what is needed, as 
to this and all other issues, is a new vision 
by society, and a new and more vital appro- 
priation of the teaching of Jesus. To fol- 
low Jesus as a leader is to be sanely and 
safely adventurous.—C. A. S. D. 


My Neighbor the Universe: A Study in 
Human Labour, by L. P. Jacks. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 109 pages. 
$1.50. 

Neighbors are commonly humans whom we 
are commanded to love, not trees, stars or 
animals,—though some would be willing to 
love certain dogs or horses, but not fleas, 
rats, or reptiles,—and right or wrong it is 
popularly conceived of as an affair between 
man and man. Dr. Jacks takes exception 
to this view as too narrow, in that man has 
a duty to make this a better universe by 
creating some bit of value, making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore. We know that man is a social being, 
but he is more. He is a cosmic being, which 
means that he has relations to animals, 
plants, stars and planets, and he cannot be 
wrong in relation to these and be right in 
relation to man. 
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Dr. Jacks in his original and thought- 
provoking way sets forth the scope of Right 
and Wrong, Through Things to Persons, 
The Beginnings of Duty, and The Practical 
Outcome. 

His aim is to set industrial morality on a 
true foundation.—T. C. 


Professional Patriots, edited by Norman 
Hapgood. Albert & Charles Boni, New 
York. 210 pages. $1.50. 

There is no subject upon which feeling has 

run so high in certain circles since the war 

as that of the Communist and Socialistic 
propaganda emanating from Moscow and 
the counter propaganda designed to offset it. 

The fulminations of both sides in this con- 

troversy have been so lurid that it is a relief 

to find a book on the subject that is written 
with restraint and humor. There is no 
question as to where Mr. Hapgood’s sym- 
pathies lie. He feels that altogether too 
much has been made of the so-called Red 

Menace. And his book is designed to de- 

bunk much of the anti-radical propaganda. 

But even those who are not in sympathy 

with his views will find the discussion stimu- 

lating and will be interested in reading what 
so distinguished a publicist has to say on 
this subject. 

The book contains a list and descriptions 
of all the organizations formed since the 
War that have undertaken anti-radical 
propaganda on any scale, together with a 
list of smaller committees. It is the only 
compendium of such information. It is en- 
dorsed by a long list of distinguished men 
and women, including many educators and 
clergymen.—K. L. B. 


Prohibition Still at Its Worst, by Irving 
Fisher and H. Bruce Brougham. Alcohol 
Information Committee, New York. 358 
pages. $1.60. 

This volume, a sequel to “Prohibition at Its 

Worst,’ which has run through a dozen 

editions since it was published a couple of 

years ago, improves upon its predecessor in 
spots where that was found weak or want- 
ing. It takes its place as an honest and 
authoritative research in its special field, in 
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which there is so much chicanery and abuse - 
of information. 

Irving Fisher is Professor of Economics 
in Yale University. 

One novelty in his method is to give first 
of all in each chapter the utmost that the 
wets can say on the given topic. This is 
followed by the dry rebuttal. The balance 
of fact and argument is decidedly with the 
drys. ; : . 

The contents. are in two parts. Part I, 
“Still at Its Worst,” discusses 16 questions 
as to Prohibition’s effects on youth, deaths 
from alcoholism, poverty, crime and disease, 
corruption of Prohibition agents, public 
sentiment, and so on. Part II, “What Shall 
We Do about It?” handles the questions, Can 
Prohibition be Repealed,—Modified or Nul- 
lified,—Enforced? A chapter on ‘“Confes- 
sions and Conclusions” closes the survey. 

Though the book contains a wealth of 
quotations and statistics it is quite readable, 
and may be classed as a popular rather than 
a technical essay. 


Quakers in Action: Recent Humanitarian 
’ and Reform Activities of the American 

Quakers, by Lester M. Jones. Mac- 

millan Co., New York. 226 pages, illus- 

trated. $2. 

We suppose this book excels-others on the 
same topic that have appeared in the past 
few years in being a little more complete in 
official data and in bringing information 
nearer to date. It is the story of British and 
American Quaker agencies during and since 
the War=in_ Europe and in this country 
among the miners of West Virginia. An in- 
spiring record! : 

This book also discusses the pre-war con- 
ditions and unpreparedness of American 
Friends, their organization for relief service, 
and the stimulus they have enjoyed by 
reason of their awakening. They have 
earned the confidence and gratitude of many 
nations. 

Some 20 pictures from photographs give 
vivid reality to the story. 


Wisdom of Jesus Ben Sira; Meditations 
in Ecclesiasticus, by Arthur F. Taylor. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. 238 pages. $2. 

Some 64 homilies or expositions of passages 
from Ecclesiasticus, which, of course, has 
better standing and vogue among Episcopa- 
lians than among other Protestants. The 
passages selected are on the level of Scrip- 
ture proper. 


ALSO RECEIVED. 


Take Time for Prayer: A Solo. Words by John 
R. Clements; music by George C. Stebbins. 
Filmore Music House, Cincinnati, O. 35 cents. 

A hymn of three stanzas based upon Dr. Torrey’s 

last-entry in his diary. ; 

John Bunyan and “The Holy War,” Emmanuel 
and Diabolus, by F. B. Meyer. American Tract 
Society, New York. 46 pages. 50 cents. 

Seven articles reprinted from the London ‘‘Chris- 

tian2? 


Church Union in Canada after Three Years, by 
R. (Js 2 “Wialson: United Church Publishing 
House, Toronto. 54 pages. 25 cents. 

A survey of the causes that contributed to the 

church merger in Canada, how it was consum- 

mated, the task that faces the United church, and 
forward steps that need to be taken in such mat- 


ters as ministerial supply, new churches, litera- 
ture, etc. 2 ‘ < 
Dr. Wilson has been in the thick of the move- 


ment before and since the merger. 

“They Almost Had Me Fooled.” New Jersey 
Temperance Society, Box 253, Newark, N. ale 
96 pages. . Pak vores 

A live booklet, vest-pocket size, giving objections 

to, arguments against, criticisnt of, and misrepre- 

sentations regarding Prohibition, all definitely 
stated and frankly answered. ; 

Quotations, statistics, and a varied fund of 
other material nail lies and furnish hot shot 
against opponents of Prohibition. 

A Key for the Game of Life, by Idaemay Claren- 
don Kline. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. 30 pages. $1 net. : 

Twenty-one pieces, nearly all rhymed or intended 

to be, in varied verse forms, and containing a 

pious note. 


AMONG NEW BOOKS. 


Cambridge Shorter Bible, by A. Naire, Tae 
Glover, A. Quiller Couch. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 891 pages. 3. 

City’s Church (The), by H. Paul Douglass. 


Friendship Press, New York. 244 pages. 

$1.50 and 75 cents. 

Coming Revival of Religion (The), by Allyn 
King Foster. Judson Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
146 pages. $1.50. 

Cosmic Ray in Literature (The), by L. F. Guild. 


Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 245 pages. 
$2. 

Great Men and Movements in Israel, by Rudolf 
Kittel. Macmillan. 465 pages. 


Gospel According to St. John, Volumes 1 and 2, 
by J. H. Bernard. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 290 and 450 pages. 

Intimate Problems of Youth (The), by Earl S. 
Rudisill. Macmillan. 217 pages. $2. 

Master’s Memorial (The). Cokesbury Press. 
200 pages. $2. 

New Story Talks to Boys and Girls, by Howard 
J. €ridley. _Doubleday. -111 pages. $1.25. 
Practice and Experience of Christian Worship 
(The), by Fitzgerald Sale Parker. Cokesbury 

iIPnessn “272 pages» 1$25 

Preface to Morals (A), by Walter Lippmann. 
Macmillan. 348 pages. $2.50. 

Pulpit Dramas, by Phillips Endecott 
Harper. 191 pages. $1.75. 

Quest for Experience in Worship (The), by Ed- 
win H. Byington. Doubleday. 211 pages. $2. 
Society and Its Problems, by Grove Samuel Dow. 
Crowell. 707 pages. $3. : 
Soul Comes Back (The), by Joseph H. Coffin. 


Osgood. 


Macmillan. 207 pages. ‘ 

Study of Adolescent Development (A), by 
Frederick W. Stewart. Judson Press. 194 
pages. 

Trail of Life in College, by Rufus M. Jones. Mac- 
millan. 201 pages. $1.75. 


Training for World Friendship, by Ina Corinne 
Brown. Cokesbury Press. 203 pages. $1. 
Unraveling the Hee of Books, by Ernest R. 

Trattner. Scribner’s. 325 pages. $2.50. 
Vision and Authority, by John Oman. Harper. 

352 pages. $3. 

Any book acknowledged, reviewed, or 
advertised in this magazine will be for= 
warded postpaid by the publishers of the 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK upon receipt 
of the advertised price. Remit by check, 
postal or express order. 


